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The Telephone-Typewriter—the 
Typist’s New Friend 


By Chester E.. Shuler 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HAT would you do, yes, what, if 
some fine morning you were seated 
at your desk, glancing through the 


Gregg Writer . . . a vigorous “Buz-z-z-z-z-z!" 
on the buzzer sent you scooting toward the 
Private Office ... you entered, armed with 
notebook and pen .. . your Boss was pacing 
the floor, running his hands through his hair 
. . . Chewing his cigar savagely . . . suddenly 
he whirled upon you. . . barked out a few 
crisp sentences to his manager at an office of 
your firm three hundred miles away . . . then 
turned and said: “Get that to Jones and 
bring me his answer in ten minutes—no ex- 
cuses—I want the answer in ten minutes!” 


What Would You Do? 


Obviously, it would depend on the facilities 
you had at hand. If you worked in an office 
equipped less modernly than ours, you would 
probably conclude the Boss had gone crazy. 
If you happened to have among your office 
equipment a modest-looking little machine re- 
sembling a cash register with an Oliver type- 
writer keyboard, you'd be able to deliver the 
goods in the form of Jones’ reply within ten 
minutes—if not sooner—notwithstanding the 
fact that he was located in a city three hun- 
dred miles distant and telegraph and tele- 
phone facilities, rapid as they may be, could 
not do the trick. This new friend of the typist 
and stenographer is known as the Telephone- 
Typewriter, and is probably the most remark- 
able piece of mechanism, with the possible 
exception of radio, which serves business 
people of our day. And since its popularity, 
efficiency, and general usefulness in almost any 





line of endeavor requiring communication are 
eventually certain to make it standard equip 
ment in every up-to-date office, we shall 
endeavor to tell you about some of its accom 
plishments as they are on record even at this 
early date in its history. For, as the title 
of this article intimates, it is indeed a friend 
of every stenographer and typist as well as of 
business people in general. This is especially) 
true because in the past the telephone, the 
typewriter, and the typist have been insep 
arable companions and indispensable assets to 
business. The telephone-typewriter and the 
typist, therefore, need be none the less in 
separable, for we believe that the “telephone- 
typewriter-typist” still fills the bill best of all, 
and is certain to have her place in connec- 
tion with the big job of keeping pace with the 
changes in methods of communication which 
are so essential to progress. 


From Tom-Tom to Telephone-T ypewriter 


Various schemes have been resorted to 
throughout the years in an effort to transmit 
messages rapidly. The Indian in his day 
sometimes found it necessary to communicate 
with his friends at a distance. How did he 
do this? If the Indian runner was not avail- 
able or if time did not permit his use, a, 
smouldering fire of leaves and green wood 
was made, a blanket was caused to rise and 
fall over the fire and the puffs of smoke sent 
into the air spelled out Mr. Redskin’s message. 
His own keen eyes and those of his friends, 
sometimes at real distances, aided in this 
method. But it served, at that age In the 
jungles of Africa, the “Boom-boom! boom- 
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boom-boom!” of the Zulu war-drum echoes 
and re-echoes its message of peace or war. In 
the days of our own Wild West, the Pony 
Express Rider dashed across desert and plain 
bearing important messages entrusted to his 
care. 

And then came the forerunner of our 
modern methods of instant communication— 
the telegraph of the “sixties,” an instrument 
which has always served well and does so still. 
Next came the telephone, the voice-to-voice 
method of instant communication, which grew 
from two instruments in 1876 to millions in 
our day. And now the Telephone-Typewriter, 
our new friend and helper. 

The telegraph provided the first step toward 
a method of communication which is at once 
rapid, accurate, flexible, and permanent. The 
telephone helped along by adding the Voice 
to the power of the Word; but the message 
of the telephone was not permanent—until the 
typewriter and the typist, plus Uncle Sam’s 
mails, had made it a matter of record. And 
the typewriter could not be more speedy in 
effecting this permanency of record than the 
mails could transport the confirmation. 

It has remained, therefore, for the Tele- 
phone-Typewriter to bring together the speed 
of the telegraph and telephone, the flexibility 
of conversation, and the permanency and ac- 
curacy of print. It can transmit our messages 
instantly, accurately, and permanently—perma- 
nently because it provides both sender and 
recipient with a written copy of the message 
instantly, and in such form that it can be filed 
away the same as any typewritten letter. 


“Mercury” Down to Date 


There’s a “thrill” due you if you haven't 
yet operated a telephone-typewriter machine. 
While the experienced operator may find the 
day’s routine irksome and commonplace, stil! 
it is thrilling to contemplate the marvelous 
things which this modest little machine can 
accomplish, and to the beginner it is a con- 
stant source of wonder and interest. Yet it 
is simple to operate—especially for a typist. 

Let us suppose, for purpose of illustration, 
that your office is equipped with a telephone- 
typewriter sending machine and that you also 
have a receiver installed; that you are hooked 
up by the telephone company’s wires to sev- 
eral branch offices in distant cities. When 
your Boss, on his busy morning, orders you 
to send his message to Jones and have Jones’ 
answer back to him in ten minutes, this is 
what you would do: 

You would seat yourself quietly before the 
sending machine, place your shorthand notes 
on the copyholder, signal the operator at the 
other end of the wire (or simply start to 
type if you knew she was not yet there), and 
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type off the message just the same as though 
using your typewriter. In a very few minutes 
the brief sentences of your Boss would be 
neatly typewritten in Jones’ office, three hun- 
dred miles away! When finished you would 
tap a certain key which sounds a little bell 
at the other end of the wire and the operator 
or anyone else who chances to be on hand 
could read the message, note its importance 
and rush it in to Mr. Jones for his immediate 
reply. You could add a few words to stress 
the importance of haste; for instance, “Mr. 
Bossman wishes an immediate answer to this 
message.” So, if Jones’ office force are on the 
job, you would be able to deliver the reply to 
the Boss within the allotted ten minutes, if 
not sooner. Such is the efficiency and helpful 
possibility of the Telephone-Typewriter as an 
aid to the stenographer during a critical 
moment in the day’s work. 

But like all ambitious stenographers and 
typists, you'd probably like to know, in more 
detail, just how this machine is operated. 


How the Telephone-Typewriter Works 


The keyboard resembles that of a type- 
writer, with the exception that it has a three- 
bank arrangement of keys. This feature, of 
course, makes it just a trifle confusing for a 
touch operator at the start. But since one 
cannot operate the telephone-typewriter ex- 
actly the same as a typewriter, in so far as 
“touch” is concerned, this handicap is quickly 
eliminated. Each key must be depressed with 
the same pressure, and the noise of a tele- 
phone-typewriter when in operation is some- 
thing like that of a typewriter with the shift- 
lock depressed and operated with a compara- 
tively slow, steady touch. This does not 
mean, however, that one cannot write rapidly; 
it means, rather, that the touch must be even 
and that some of the “uneven” motions which 
most typists acquire in their speedy writing 
must be eliminated. 

Another difference which makes the tele- 
phone-typewriter keyboard unlike that of a 
standard typewriter is the fact that the car- 
riage is returned electrically, by merely 
touching a key provided for the purpose. An- 
other key depressed causes the carriage to 
move upward just as you move your type- 
writer carriage one, two, or three spaces by 
means of the space-lever. 


What Makes Them “Go”? 


The _ telephone-typewriter machines are 
equipped with small motors which provide 
the power for their operation. Many con- 
cerns find it entirely feasible and profitable 
to permit the motors of these machines at all 
points on their hook-up to run during the 
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entire day because of the heavy volume of 


messages sent and received. Where this is 
not the case because fewer messages are 
transmitted, special equipment.can be provided 
by which the sending operator is enabled to 
switch off the motors of the receiving ma- 
chines when she has completed her message, 
and is able to start such motors again at wil! 
when other messages are to be sent. The 
machines are very intricate and only skilled 
mechanics of the telephone companies are 
permitted to tamper with their mechanism or 
to repair them when out of order. 


Two Types of Machines 


There are two machines in general use 
one known as the Page machine, the other 
as the Tape model. Each has its peculiar 
function to perform. 


EXAMPLE OF AN OrpDINARY MESSAGE OR LETTER 
Sent sy A TELEPHONE-TYPEWRITER 

HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 

APRIL 23 1930 

TO ALL “GREGCITES” 

THIS IS A SPECIMEN OF THE WORK DONE ON A PAGE TELEPHONE- 
TYPEWRITER MACHINE. THE PARTICULAR MACKINE ON WHICH THIS Was 
WRITTEN IS HOOKED UP WITH OWE HUNDRED OTHER MACHINES OW THE GREAT~- 
EST TELEPHONE-TYPEWRITER POLICE INTER-COMMUNTCATION SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD TODAY. IN BUSINESS AND IW POLICE WORK THE TELEPHONE- 
TYPEWRITER IS PROVING ITSELF INDISPENSABLE. UNDOUBTEDLY IT WILL 
SHORTLY BECOME AS MUCH A PART OF NECESSARY EQUIPHENT AS THE 
TYPEWRITER AND THE “STEWO.” WHO WRITES “CREGC™. 

YOURS FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 
CHESTER E. SHULER, 


The page model uses a full page of paper 
similar in width to standard typewriter paper. 
Generally it is supplied in rolls weighing 
several pounds and approximately five inches 
in diameter, with a cardboard core in the 
center. These rolls are so affixed to the rear 
of the machine as to allow the paper to feed 
through the platen readily, and thus any num- 
ber of communications may be written on the 
roll before the machine will need the atten- 
tion of the operator. This feature makes it 
especially valuable where someone is not on 
hand at all times to receive the messages. 
However, almost any kind of form or sheet 
of paper may be used on the page machine 
which can be used in a typewriter. Carbon 
copies may be made, if desired, by merely 
inserting carbon paper between the sheets; 
and specially treated rolls of paper for this 
purpose may be secured also, these having a 
sheet of carbon inserted between double strips 
of paper. 

The tape modci writes a continuous line 
on a three-eighths-inch tape which is fed 
into the machine from a roll, the same as the 
page machine is fed from a roll of letter-size 
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paper. Although the tape model cannot do 
all of the things that the “page” can do, it is 
very useful in some lines of business, especially 
when the record is of a temporary nature and 
not to be filed permanently. However, if a 
permanent record is desired, gummed tape 
may be had and this may be attached by 
pasting the strips in proper order on a sheet 
of paper, thus forming a permanent record 
The tape machine is used largely in brokers’ 
offices for transmitting stock quotations, sales 
data, and the like, from one office to another. 
Hotels use it in sending similar brief data 
from the Room Clerk to the Auditing De- 
partment, etc. Banks use it for similar work. 

Press associations, coal companies, rail- 
roads, etc., find the page model best for their 
needs, and this is true of many lines of busi 
ness. The police find it of utmost importance 
and untold value in apprehending criminals 
and stolen property, as will be explained 
more fully. 

The page machine cau even make stencils in 
a pinch, if it has to! In fact, it’s just about 
as accomplished as your favorite typewriter. 


EXAMPLE OF Potice MESSAGE, REPORTING A 
STOLEN AUTOMOBILE 


eG PA 4-23-30 9.90 PA 8 87: x 
TO QL POLICE DErASTHENT 

REPORT OF STOLEW CaP 

FORD COUPE 

MODEL 1927 

PA LIC. # U6625 

ENG. @ 14909645 

ac. @ Same 

COLOR HIGHLAND CeOLEr 

WIRE WHEELS------- 4 FISESTOWE AND 1 MILLER Ties 

OWNTR--~ JONF H. THORN 2033 CHESTNUT ST MARR TSBURC Pa 

STOLEN THIS EVENING FROM GARAGE IN REAR OF 2033 CHESTWUT ST napeTsBURC 
ANY INFORMATION COMMUNICATE WITH THE HARRISBURG DETECTIVE suRtaU. 


You Can’t Erase! 


The _ telephone-typewriter operator finds, 
however, that this intelligent little machine 
is a great “tattler,” so if you should be oper- 
ating one some day and chance to make an 
error you cannot erase it, and the machine 
or machines on your hookup are going to 
proclaim to everyone looking at them that 
you've made that error! Of course, you'll 
have the other operators at the same disad 
vantage and will be cognizant of their failings 
along that line also, because the receiving 
machine in your office will “tattle” equally 
well. Thus it often becomes a neck-and-neck 
contest between operators to see who can do 
the most error-proof work. You students in 
school who expect some day to be telephone 
typewriter operators will be wise if you learn 
to eliminate the eraser altogether ! 

But suppose you should make an error? 








ee 








$52 


Suppose you had started to write the sen- 
tence, “We have been informed by our New 
York office that the—” and then discovered 
to your dismay that you should have written 
“—our Chicago office.” You could not erase 
the incorrect words, so you would touch the 
carriage return key, which would cause the 
carriage to leap back into position, then you 
would use the space-bar, spacing forward to 
the desired place; then do something your 
teacher has always declared was unpardon- 
able—“X out” the words “New York office 
that the,” then write in the correct informa- 
tion. So, you see, it doesn’t “pay” to make 
errors on the telephone-typewriter! And the 
worst of it is that all those unsightly “X’s” 
appear on the copy in every receiver hooked 
up to your sending machine, thus: 


MetuHop oF CorrectInGc Errors 


WE HAVE BEEN INFORMED BY OUR RERXESRKXSARIEEXINAXXINE 
CHICAGO OFFICE THAT THE ORDER HAS BEEN SHIPPED TODAY. 


At the Other End of the Wire 


One of the advantages and time-saving 
features of this system is the fact that even 
though it happens that there is no person 
present to receive the message when you 
type it, the receiving set will take care of 
everything itself. If, for example, the office 
force in your branch office three hundred 
miles away is not working on Daylight 
Saving Time as you do, and no one is at 
work when your message arrives, that would 
not hinder your sending it out. And if the 
operator chances to be late that morning the 
same would apply—but she had better be on 
time, or the Boss will learn of it through this 
queer machine which so likes to “tattle”! 

During busy hours of the day when a mes- 
sage is being received, it is unnecessary for 
a stenographer to cease her regular duties 
until the operation is finished. The little bell 
will tinkle and summon her to receive the 
completed message. This alone saves hours 
of time in a year which would be consumed 
if an individual were receiving the message 
by telephone. 


“Selectivity” Possible 


This feature of the telephone-typewriter 
increases its usefulness in many instances. 
Suppose, for example, that a large wholesale 
firm operates branch warehouses or distrib- 
uting stations in several cities. A telephone- 
typewriter system connects all of these points 
with the main office. A large order is re- 
ceived which calls for goods that are dis- 
tributed by each of, say, five warehouses. 
One writing on the sending machine in the 
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‘main office suffices to instruct all warehouses 


what to ship, and gives to each a permanent 
record in typed form. But should the mes- 
sage not apply to two of the five warehouses, 
those could be “cut out” by the sending 
operator and they would not be troubled with 
a useless message. 


Catches Crooks, Too! 


The telephone-typewriter is a great friend 
of the policeman, as well as the typist and 
business man. The most up-to-date and pro- 
gressive police departments of the country 
are installing the system as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Already cities like St. Louis, Boston, 
Worcester, Buffalo, Hartford, Pittsburgh, 
are using it to splendid advantage. It enables 
these departments to maintain constant and 
instantaneous communication with all district 
police stations, and in the event of serious 
crimes, the dispatch with which messages 
may be sent forth often proves advantageous 
in apprehending the culprits promptly. 

At present, the greatest and most outstand- 
ing example of police use of the telephone- 
typewriter is in Pennsylvania, where the 
system links up more than 100 machines 
located in offices of chiefs of police, state 
police headquarters and substations, highway 
patrol stations, etc. All of these machines 
are connected with the master machine in the 
capitol building in Harrisburg, where, in the 
headquarters of the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice Department, the operator is able, by. 
means of a switchboard, to send messages tu 
any or all of the receiving stations through- 
out the State. 


How It Helps the Police 


This system operates over about 3,500 
miles of telephone circuits. By means of 
carefully worked out plans, it links all points 
together in one big crime-thwarting network. 
The system was inaugurated by Governor 
Fisher of Pennsylvania at noon on December 
23, 1929, and it is certain that criminals have 
never received a more discouraging “Christ- 
mas present” than this great barrier to their 
operations in Pennsylvania—a fact being 
proven daily by the number of criminals 
apprehended and the exceptionally large 
amount of stolen property recovered by 
means of the system. 

There are 45,000 square miles of territory 
in Pennsylvania. This area has been “zoned” 
into four sections or zones. In each zone 
there is a headquarters, having a sending 
machine as well as a receiver. These head- 
quarters are connected by direct circuits with 
general headquarters in Harrisburg. Zone 

(Continued on page 398) 
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The Vegetation of Plants 


From the “Yonkers Herald” 


(This article can be read by any student who has completed the eighth chapter of the Manual) 
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The LEA 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 


RNER, 


Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


Spending 
A Month in Twenty Vocations 


"Ten further you progress in your steno- 
graphic course the nearer you approach 
the time when you will be taking dic- 

tation at the desk of an executive or a pro- 

fessional man engaged in some one of the 
many vocations. 

One of the first things that is likely to im- 
press itself upon your mind after you have 
taken dictation from your employer for a 
few days will be his use of several words that 
are unfamiliar to you and of several other 
familiar words in unfamiliar meanings. These 
new words and new meanings for old words 
make up the technical vocabulary of the par- 
ticular vocation in which your employer is 
engaged. 

Up to the present time your shorthand 
vocabulary has been built on the basis of 
frequency of general use and of giving a thor- 
ough grounding in the application of all the 
principles of shorthand theory. This basis is 
the only practical one to follow while you 
are mastering the shorthand principles and 
are undecided as to the particular vocation in 
which you will start your business career. 


Basic Technical Vocabularies 


At some point in your course before you 
graduate you should spend a few hours getting 
acquainted with the shorthand outlines and 
the meanings of some of the more common 
technical words in the various industries. 

To help you lay the foundation for a tech- 
nical vocabulary and to encourage you to start 
as soon as possible, we are giving in this issue 
a list of five hundred common technical words 
arranged in twenty groups of twenty-five words 
each. The groups selected are: 


1. Advertising, Publish- 4. Automobiles and Ac- 
ing, and Printing cessories 

2. Aviation 5. Chemistry 

3. Architecture and 6. Civil Engineering 
Building Trades 7. Clothing and Textiles 


. Education 
. Electrical and Radio 
. Finance and Stock 


Exchange 

Fuel and Oil 
Furniture and Dec 
orations 
Government 
Insurance 

Legal 


Medicine 
Motion Pictures and 
Photography 


. Office Supplies and 


Equipment 


. Transportation and 


Shipping 
Transportation and 
Shipping (Con- 
tinued) 


We suggest that you follow the same plan 
for learning these technical words as the one 
given for learning the five hundred common 
phrases in the February issue—one group of 
twenty-five words each school day for one 
month. 


Get the “Low-Down” on His “Line” 


Your objective is only half accomplished, 
however, if you stop with the learning of the 
shorthand outlines for these words. It is of 
the utmost importance that you understand 
their special meaning in the vocation under 
which they are listed. You may be familiar, 
for example, with the general meaning of each 
of the following words: curb, margin, pool, 
corner, point, ticker, subscribe, bearing, flash- 
ing, ceiling, envelope, dummy, galley, legend, 
routing, signature, but do you know their tech- 
nical meanings in the vocation under which 
they occur in the lists presented this month? 

You will find a striking difference in the two 
meanings and will realize the necessity of 
learning how to speak and write the vernacular 
of Industry if you wish to understand it and 
to be efficient in its activities. 

So our suggestion to those of you who are 
nearing the completion of your shorthand 
course is to spend a month in twenty vocations. 
Your future employer will be pleasantly sur- 
prised and most favorably impressed by your 
immediate familiarity with the terminology of 
his business. 

Here are some typical words for practice: 
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Five Hundred Common Technical Words Grouped by Vocations 


(Taken from “Words, Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition, Application,” 


1. Advertising, Publishing, and Printing 


dqates 
2 2 A 7 
Ct 0 


—z2z %& wa ae 
nee 


Bibliography, blurb, brochure, 
copyright, delete, dodger, dummy, electrotype, fac- 
simile, folio, font, format, galley, halftone, legend, 
manuscript, poster, routing, royalty, signature, stet, 
typography, volume. 


cartoon, collated, 


2. Aviation 


Q2 


Pad 


Aeronautics, airplane, airport, airship, airway, avia- 
tion, aviator, balloon, biplane, blimp, ceiling, cockpit, 
deflation, dirigible, displacement, envelope, fuselage, 
gondola, hangar, monoplane, oscillation, pilot, propeller, 
rudder, strut. 


Architecture and Building Trades 


by SeRelle end Kitt) 


Architecture, aisle, asphalt, balcony, cement, chute, 
construction, coping, cornice, dimensions, flashing, 
furring, girder, jamb, joists, macadam, masonry, 
molding, mortar, partition, plastering, quarry, specifica 
tions, stucco, transom 


Automobiles and Accessories 


Accelerator, accessories, axle, automobile, bearings, 
battery, bumper, bushings, carburetor, chassis, chauf 
feur, clutch, combustion, cylinder, differential, exhaust, 
generator, ignition, radiator, speedometer, steering, 
timer, transmission, vulcanized, windshield. 


Chemical Terms 


3 


Affinity, alkali, boracic, cellulose, centigrade, 
chloride, citric, cyanide, disinfectant, helium, hydro- 
carbon, hydrogen, iodine, mercury, monoxide, nitrogen, 
oxalic, oxidation, potassium, precipitation, protein, 
qualitative, quantitative, sodinm, sulphur. 


6. Civil Engineering 


a ie OO 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Seven 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 
Chapter Eight 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 
Chapter Nine 
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Altitude, 
centripetal, 
ordinates, 
meridian, 
fPonsion, 
viaduct. 


aqueduct, artesian, 
circumference, 

devittion, 

plumb, protractor, 
tension, transit, 


compass, 
horizontal, instrument, lateral 
sextant, surveyor, sus 
triangulation, vertical 


7. Clothing and Teatiles 


chiffon, crochet, 
furrier, gauze, gingham, 
mercerize, pongee, picot, rayon, 
sheer, trousseau, tuxedo, worsted. 


Apparel, beige, canvas, cashmere, 
crépe de chine, denim, filet, 
khaki, lisle, overalls, 
sateen, serge, 


Education 


Academic, 
fraternity, 
matriculate, 
oram, registrar, 
nar, supervisor, 


alumni, classical, departmental, educator, 
illiteracy, instructor, laboratory, librarian, 
preparatory, prerequisite, primary, pro- 
research, secretarial, semester, semi 
syllabus, thesis, tuition, vocational. 


bench mark, centrifugal, 
contour, co- 
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Electrical and Radio 


o>, 5 
6 


> ad 


Aerial, alternating, amplifying, antenna, armaturc, 
audibility, circuit, condenser, conduit, detector, dial, 
dynamo, filament, interference, kilocycle, microphone, 
positive, rectifier, selective, static, terminal, trans- 
former, tungsten, voltage, watts. 


10. Finance and Stock Exchange 


14 ; it - di 


five ee 


Pr 


Arbitrage, certificate, collateral, commitment, corner, 
“oupon, Curb, deficit, dividends, fiscal, hypothecate, 
investment, liquidation, listed, margin, point, preferred, 
quotation, redeemable, resources, rights, securities, 
speculative, ticker, verification. 


11. Fuel and Oil 
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Insurance 


— / owe ge 
Anthracite, benzine, bituminous, bunker, calorie, 
- “hi. ~~ cade . . on . ~~ - 
eee lane, cen, erin, Geet, oat. age A 
lignite, moe petroleum, screenings, shale, stoking, 3g } Pagel St , 
ame lo & = » od 
~ &7_<X 


— i we OC 


Ce? ee Ue </ 


12. Furniture and Decorations 


Actuarial, adjuster, amortization ui 
ary, cancellation, casualty, compensation 
vertible, deceased, delinquent, duration, endowment 
expiration, hazardous, incontestability, indemnity, im 
terim, maturity, mortality, premium, protection, re 
instate, renewal, surrender. 


15. Legal 


Chiffonier, console, cretonne, cushion, davenport, 
decorator, divan, drapery, fernery, fumed, lacquer, 
linoleum, lounge, mahogany, mattress, mohair, oriental, 
pedestal, porcelain, portiére, rattan, refrigerator 
tapestry, upholstery, wardrobe. 


i ne 


13. Government 


— Acquittal, affidavit, chattcl, conveyance, defendant, 
- > executor, garnishee, hypothecate, indictment, insolvent, 
A lA ' I a identification, lien, lessee, negotiate, outlawed, plaintiff, 
a ie proxy, ratification, subscribe, summons subpoena 

surety, technicality, trustee, witness. 


Medicine 


Aldermen, appointee, apportionment, assessor, bien 
nial, census, condemnation, congressman, constitutional, 
democracy, deputies, franchise, immigration, inougura- 
tion, legislative, legislated, municipal, ordinance, 
politician, precinct, referendum, statute, suffrage, 
tariff. 
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Abscess, alimentary, amputation, anaesthetic, anat- 
antidote, autopsy, bacteria, 
catarrh, chroni diagnosis, epidemic, hemor- 
rhage, hypodermic, indigestion, influenza, inoculation, 
physician prescription, quarantine, ther 


my antiseptic, artery, 


, 
clinical, 


mi be robe, 
mometer. 


17. Motion Pictures and Photography 


SO 
gt Gre ger ‘<i 


ae 
be, ae 
Cs 27 A 
A 2-> G C ef “9 


automatic, binocular, 
diaphragm, emulsion, 
exhibitor, gelatin, instantaneous, 
kodak, panorama, perspective, play 
wright, portrait, scenario, silhouette, television, vaude 


ville. 


Actor, actress 


celluloid, 


autograpnic, 
cinema, omedian, 
exposure, 

orthochromatii 


focus, 


18. Office Supplies and Equipment 


Alphabetic, bookkeeping, calculator, carbon, catalog, 
chronological, columnar, duplicator, fastener, 
index, geographical, memorandum, mimcograph, multi 
graph, numerical, portfolio, postage, quire, requisition, 
stationery, stencils, tickler, typewriter, visible. 


eraser, 


19. Transportation and Shipping 
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Addressee, anchor, baggage, breakaac, ballast, bul 
letin, bundle, cargo, coastwise, 
commuter, consignee, consignor, 
tion, dispatcher, drayage, embargo, 
urban, itinerary, junction, lighterage, 


clearance, collision 


demurrage, destina 
freighter, inter 


; 
iuggage. 


20. Transportation and 
(Continued ) 


Shipping 


Manifest, nautical, navigation, passenger, perishable 
procedure, quartermaster, ramp, refund, route, sal 
vage, schooner, semaphore, stevedore, steerage, steward 
switch, terminus, tonnage, tourist, via, voyage, waybill, 
wreckage, yacht. 


Good Work! 


HE James Monroe High School Gregg 

Journal is among the interesting student 
magazines sent us, and a fine piece of mimeo- 
graphing it is. This school started the all- 
shorthand magazine idea in the New York 
City public schools and the lead has been taken 
up in part by many schools throughout the 
country. Mr. Benjamin Fromberg is chairmar 
of the Commercial Department and Mr. 
Charles E. Amend, Faculty Adviser, directly 
responsible for the carrying out of the project. 
Stella Kemler is Editor-in-chief and those 
who actually mimeographed issue Number 14 
are Sam Schweibish, Nicholas Senesey, and 
George O'Connor. 
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Review Practice on the Brief Forms 


From “Progressive Dictation” 


By Lillian Grissom Wilson 
5 Legon” 
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Summer Normal School Directory 


If you are planning to spend part of your vacation in school, you will be interested 

in the special normal school courses listed in the April American Shorthand Teacher. 

This list of summer classes for commercial teachers is an annual feature of that 
magazine. Have you reported to us the work your school offers? 
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Another Business Letter Contest 


E stenogra- 
pher is in a 
peculiarly ad- 


vantageous position so 
far as obtaining copies 
of model business let- 
ters is concerned, and 
the Gregg Writer has 
again perfected a plan 
through which our 
readers may market 
this ability and inci- 
dentally contribute to 
the training of the 
young people who are 
stenographers in the 
making. 

A few years ago a 
number of business 
men were asked to 
analyze their letters, 
and to furnish a copy 
of the letter which 
each considered the 
best letter he had ever 
used. The result was 
a splendid collection 
of letters, from which 
some valuable lessons 
were drawn. But the stenographer has the 
advantage of the business man in this letter 
selection, because of a varied experience, a 
detached viewpoint, and the opportunity to see 
how different dictators handle similar matters 
in the same business. 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Next 30 Prizes 


“Real” Letters Wanted 


The Gregg Writer will distribute $250.00 in 
addition to a number of books as prizes for 
the best sets of ten actual business letters. 
The letters may be “edited” if desired. Proper 
names, trade names, and figures may be altered 
if necessary, but we want real letters—letters 
actually used by business men. 

In no case are letters to be copied from books 
or magazines. 


Instructions for Preparing the Papers 


1. Typewrite your name, address, and the kind 
of business you are in at the top of a sheet 
of paper. 

. Arrange the first letter on this sheet of 
paper to the best advantage. Follow the 
same arrangement and heading with the 
nine other letters selected on the same kind 
of business. 


PRIZES 
Cash—tTotal $250 


cash 
cash 
cash 
cash 
cash 


Books—tTotal Value $30 
Ten Prizes of Gregg Shorthand Diction- 
ary, Anniversary tion 


Ten Prizes of Gregg Shorthand Phrase 
Book, Anniversary Edition 


3. Make a cover sheet 
containing the fol- 
lowing information : 
the type of business 
covered by the let- 
ters, your name, 
your full address, 
the date. For in- 
stance: 


Real Estate Letters 
John O. Smith 
891 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
June 1, 1931 


. Fasten this cover 
sheet and the ten 
letters together and 
mail them to us. 

. Be sure that the 
package is sent flat, 
not rolled or folded. 
First-class postage 
will be required 
whether or not you 
seal the package. 

. You may prepare 
as many sets of let- 
ters on as many 


different types of business as you desire, but 
it will probably pay you to select the business 
with which you are most familiar and con- 


centrate on 


that to get the best 


results. 


Types of Business 


Letters from any type of business will be 


acceptable. 
possible. 


We want as varied a collection as 
The following list may prove sug- 


gestive, but we would have no contestant with- 
hold a good collection of letters because the 


kind of business may seem unusual. 


That very 


fact may give the letters special value. 


Advertising 

Aviation 

Agriculture 

Architecture 

Automobiles and Acces- 
sories 

Banking and Investment 

Brokerage 

Building Trades 

Clothing and Textiles 

Education 

Electrical 

Fuel and Oil 

Furniture 

General Business 

Government 

Groceries 

Hardware and Cutlery 

Insurance 


Iron and Steel 

Jewelry and Silverware 

Leather Goods 

Legal 

lumber 

Machinery 

Medical and Drugs 

Mining 

Motion Pictures 

Musical 

Office Supplies and 
Equipment 

Publishing and Printing 

Radio 

Sporting Goods and 
Athletics 

Stock Exchange 

Transportation and Ship 
ping 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Length of Letters 


The letters in each collection should be 
varied as to length. The length of the letters 
will of necessity depend to some extent on 
the subject matter and the type of business. 
It is suggested, however, that contributors try 
to secure several short letters—from forty to 
one hundred words—several from one hundred 
to two hundred words, and two or three long 
letters of from two hundred to four hundred 
words in length. 


Types of Letters 


In addition to securing variety in the length 
of the letters, it is desirable to have variety 
in the phases of the business covered. In our 
own business, for instance, among the types of 
letters written by the correspondents in our 
offices are those acknowledging orders and 
remittances, adjusting complaints, or placing 
orders, collection letters, and sales letters on 
our different books. We write letters to dif- 
ferent types of people, to book dealers, school 
proprietors, secretaries of Boards of Education, 
stenographers, and teachers. An ideal collec- 
tion of letters, then, covering our business, 
would take into account these different phases 
of our business and the different classes of 
correspondents. 


General Suggestions 


Give some thought to the general subject 
of business letters. If a letter impresses you 
favorably when you are taking dictation, make 
an extra carbon copy of it when transcribing. 
Save these letters for several weeks. Then 
go over them carefully and apply the principle 
of elimination. Select what you consider the 
ten best and copy them carefully in your most 
finished style. Try to make the completed 
collection represent your ideas of the best in 
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business letters from the standpoint of con- 
tent, form, style, “punch,” and general effec- 
tiveness. Especial care should be taken to 
select letters with an interesting content. 


The Competition Open to Everyone 


We would not leave the impression, however, 
that the collection of prize business letters 
need be limited to stenographers. Many 
teachers have already made such collections 
from the copies of letters furnished to them 
by former students, by business men, or have 
gleaned them from their own practical experi- 
ence in office work. Teachers who do not al- 
ready have such collections may easily obtain 
the letters from local business men. 

Students with initiative will have no dif- 
ficulty in devising means of making such col- 
lections. Their friends and relatives who work 
in offices in different capacities will gladly 
contribute. Business men who are approached 
on the subject will encourage prospective ste- 
nographers who thus indicate their desire to 
get in touch with actual business conditions. 

The prizes are substantial and the general 
training to be gained from making these 
collections is most valuable. 


Closing Date 


This contest closes June 10, 1931. The names 
of the winning contestants will be published 
in the September Gregg Writer. 


Mailing Instructions 


All collections of letters and communications 
in regard to this contest should be addressed 
to the 

Researcnh DEPARTMENT 

Tue Grecc Pustisninc Company 
270 Mapison AVENUE 

New York, N. Y. 








No matter how rich you are, or think you are, it is not thrifty 
to let your boys, and especially your girls, grow up without 
learning to do something useful well enough to get real 
money for it. The time may come when they will have only 
their time to sell. 


—Bolton Hall 
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FRIENDS in 
__ SAN ROSARIO 


“ROADS or DESTINY” sy 0. HENRY 


(Copyright, 1902, by Doubleday, Doran and Company, | nc.) 


Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers 
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He Who 


P I A HE enemy of shorthand speed is mental 
hesitation. Assuming we had the ability 
to write without hesitation each and 

every word that fails from the lips of the 

speaker we are reporting, the only limit then 
to shorthand speed would be the capability of 
our hand to form the outlines fast enough. 

That would mean a potential speed faster than 

any speaker could possibly enunciate, for the 

hand is a wonderfully elastic instrument, 
capable of far greater precision and speed than 
the average brain requires of it. It is not only 

“quicker than the eye,” but with the mediocre 

shorthand writer it is quicker than the brain, 

too. Witness the sprawling shorthand notes 
of many students—the sign of an impatient 
hand misdirected by a sluggish brain! 
When we seek the cause for mental hesita- 
tion in shorthand writing, we can trace it to 
various roots, chief among which is insuf- 
ficient knowledge of system. There are other 
causes, too, such as lack of English vocabulary, 
instructional inhibitions, indecision, and 1lazi- 
ness of mind. These all may contribute to 
retard speed, but there is little question that 
the greatest drawback to speed today on the 
part of the average student is failure to master 
the elementary principles of his system of short- 
hand. If one were to learn his system as it 
should be learned, as he learns to speak and 
write his language — automatically, without 
conscious thought—for all ordinary purposes 
he would remove the chief source of mental 
hesitation, and he would be a fairly fast writer. 
Yet for real perfection of writing, for the 
absolute elimination of all possible hesitation, 
no matter what the circumstances, a knowledge 
of system is not enough. If shorthand were 
dependent upon something less arbitrary than 
a living language, both perfection and speed 
of writing would be achieved in the mere 
learning of system, but as shorthand is circum- 
scribed on every hand by the mechanics of 
language, the learning of language becomes 
an important element in the writing of short- 
hand. It is unreasonable to expect a writer 
to write without hesitation a word he has 
never before heard of or known. You may 
have at your finger tips your shorthand prin- 


Hesitates 


ciples for building up unfamiliar words pho 
netically, but such building cannot be done 
without a perceptible slowing up in speed. To 
do it continuously—with two, three, or four 
unfamiliar words in succession—is impossible. 

Even the most familiar words of the lan 
guage come at times in unfamiliar combina- 
tions. The better the diction employed by the 
speaker whom the writer is following in short 
hand, the less trite and stereotyped are the 
word combinations used, and therefore the 
more likely are they to induce mental hesita- 
tion because of their unfamiliarity. Anything 
that is a product of automatic impulse like 
shorthand skill is necessarily dependent upon 
familiarity, or at least near familiarity; in 
other words, whatever we write must through 
repetition have become a habit before it can be 
written automatically, and therefore without 
hesitation. Thus, court testimony, being com 
posed for the most part of trite, everyday 
phrases, can always be written considerably 
faster than can straight, literary matter. 

Another contributory cause that may affect 
a shorthand writer throughout his career is 
the acquiring in his instructional days of 
certain inhibitions of writing that are very 
dificult to overcome. Sometimes the begin- 
ning student becomes more impressed by the 
arbitrary precision of shorthand rather than 
by its elasticity, with the result that there is 
often set up in his mind a sort of “taboo” 
that is suicidal to speed. While the aim of 
every writer should be to write every word 
and every phrase absolutely according to prin 
ciple, it should be recognized that the human 
mind is exceedingly prone to err under stress ; 
and especially during the formative period, 
errors of outline will be common. 

At the very beginning of shorthand study, 
while the first principles are being impressed 
indelibly upon the mind, it is of course neces- 
sary that the student should hold himself 
rigorously to textbook instruction, permitting 
to himself no voluntary departure from the 
ideal outline or the highest standards of pen 
manship form. At this period he is inculcating 
habits of precision and control, and he must 
guard against every tendency toward slovenly 
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writing habits, whether mental or manual. But 
it is not generally recognized that at a certain 
stage of shorthand skill this period passes; 
and new tendencies must be guarded against. 
When the student goes from the theory into 
the dictation class, a different psychology will 
control. It is then that the instructor and the 
student both should realize that he is going to 
make errors—in application of principle and 
otherwise—regardless of his knowledge of 
system or his habits of control. It is invari- 
ably fatal to speed for him to get the idea 
in his head that he is expected at all times to 
write absolutely perfect outlines during dicta- 
tion; that he will be penalized more strictly 
for an incorrect outline than for an incorrect 
transcript. 

Such an attitude of mind, in writing from 
dictation, is bound to be conducive to hesita- 
tion, with consequent coordination. 
even resulting, through the inevitable mental! 
confusion, in poor application of the principles 
themselves. When the student writes from 
dictation, his object, ever uppermost in his 
mind, should be the getting down of what is 
said in a form that he can read later; and 
not necessarily perfection of outline. He wil! 
learn soon enough from experience that his 
chances of reading it later are materially in- 
creased by correct outlines; but that is a 
matter of refinement to be taken care of in 
the hours of repetition practice. At the moment 
of writing, he should not be troubled with any 


loss of 
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Interesting Results 


HEY must be doing some especially 
earnest concentrating on improving their 


skill, those students and stenographers 


out in Illinois. As we remember it, the prizes 
in the spring series of Royal-Gregg contests 
were distributed pretty well throughout the 
country. But the results of the fall contests 
reported to us just after we went to press 
last month show Illinoisians preponderantly 
successful in garnering first honors! 

First place on September’s test went to 
Leona Koster, St. Joseph’s School, Peru, 
Illinois, and second place to Jennette Smith, 
of San Jose, California. First on October to 
Pauline Feldhake, Effingham, Illinois, and 
second to LaVera Vail, of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. First in November to Evelyn Foelschow, 
Dundee, Illinois, and second to James Kubik, 
Youngstown, Ohio; while Helen Maschger, of 
Springfield, Illinois, carried off another first 
prize for December, with Cleo Fackrell, of 
Boise, Idaho, winning second. 

Miss Foelschow is the lucky lady who won, 
in addition to the monthly prize, the Royal 
Portable offered for the best work of the 
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inhibitions of perfection; his whole desire in 
life at that instant should be concentrated upon 
getting something down for what is said; and 
if in the stress of the moment he has made an 
unorthodox application of principle, but which 
he is able to read later on, then by all prac- 
tical standards he has written good shorthand. 
The proof of the “taking” is in the reading 
thereof. A correction may be made later, with 
subsequent practice, so that the wrong outline 
will not occur again, but the writer should 
not be penalized as for the error in his short- 
hand, lest by the penalty an inhibition be set 
up in his mind—an inhibition that may next 
time cause him to write the outline correctly 
but to “drop” the next half dozen words in 
doing so! And it is very easy for that attitude 
of mind to become a fixed habit. 

The student who makes an honest effort to 
write the word or the phrase, though he be not 
sure of the outline, displays a quality that 
likewise contributes to shorthand speed. He 
shows that he is mentally alert; he also dis- 
plays the equally important quality of decision. 
He recognizes the emergency as it arises, and 
acts with decision, whether right or wrong, 
in meeting it—two undoubted speed-building 
qualities. 

The first rule of the fast writer is “Act— 
write something, right or wrong. Don't hesi- 
tate!” Errors can be “refined out” later; 
ACTION and DECISION are the watchwords of 
shorthand speed. 


of Royal-Gregg Tests 


series. “Lucky,” the winner is dubbed in com- 
mon parlance, when what we really mean is 
“skillful.” It was not the first time Miss 
Foelschow has tried her hand at contests. She 
is a contender in our own Stenographers’ 
Contests too, as are several of the others suc- 
cessful in the Royal-Gregg contests. Ambi- 
tious writers take advantage of every chance 
to improve their work! 

These transcription contests created so much 
interest that Royal has incorporated the idea 
in their monthly school test leaflets, which are 
now appearing in new form—the first page 
gives shorthand for transcription, the other 
three pages copy practice from typewritten 
material. This keeps before the students as 
they practice examples of perfect shorthand 
notes and perfect typing for comparison with 
their own product. 

We are glad to see this further emphasis 
given to transcribing, the ultimate objective 
in all our training in the “twin arts.” A new 
transcription project to round out our own 
C. T. activities is proposed in the Art and 
Credentials Department this month. 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


“Wanted, A Secretary” 


F you are 

I one of 

the many 

thousands of 

young men and women 
who will step across the 
threshold of the study 
hall into the business 
world to try the “wings 
of shorthand” in the 
practical art of preparing and making a suc- 
cessful business career, you will be interested 
in the new transcription test published for 
your benefit for the first time this month. 


Just think it over. 


To Test Your Ability 


Most offices require that stenographers ap- 
plying for positions take a dictation test. This 
test usually is not difficult, and the student 
who has prepared himself thoroughly will have 
no trouble with it. Lack of confidence, or 
nervousness, is the biggest handicap with 
which most beginners have to cope. “If I knew 
what the test would be like, I would feel 
better about it” frequently is the lament of 
the beginner applying for his first job. 


Let’s Suppose! 


Since confidence and assurance come with 
experience, let us assume that you are applying 
for the position of secretary to the vice- 
president of the Blank Securities Company, 
and that the shorthand notes on page 377 
represent a letter which he has dictated to 
you to test your stenographic ability. He has 
probably told you that you will find letter- 
heads, envelopes, and carbon paper in the desk, 
and has turned to the work awaiting his atten- 
tion on his desk. 

Right here is where you “make” the grade 
or lose out, depending upon your performance 
at the machine. If you fumble with the 
papers and the machine, making mistakes, 
wasting costly letterheads, and hesitating over 


You are the fellow who has to decide 
Whether you'll do it or toss it aside; 

You are the fellow who makes up your mind, 
Whether you'll lead or will linger behind— 
Whether you'll try for the goal that's afar 
Or be contented to stay where you are. 
Take it or leave it. There's something to do! 
It’s all up to you. 


shorthand outlines, the 
chances are you will not 
get the job. On the 
other hand, if you go 
to the machine confident 
of your ability to make 
a perfect transcript of 
your arrange 
your carbon and letter- 
head without fuss, put 
it in the machine and promptly begin the tran- 
scription, you make the first favorable im- 
pression. If, also, you can within a reasonable 
length of time place an attractive and mail- 
able letter on his desk, the position is as good 
as yours. 


notes, 
Selected 


Getting Out the Letter 


You will supply the date, of course—this is 
never dictated—the firm name at the close of 
the letter, the title or office of the dictator, 
and the dictator's and your initials. Generally, 
the firm name and address to which you are 
writing is supplied by the correspondence 
which the dictator turns over to you. Seldom, 
if ever, will it be dictated in full. For our 
purposes, it is supplied at the top of the notes, 
as you will see. 

First, read the page of notes once, but do 
not insert any longhand. This reading ought 
not take over three minutes. It is to familiarize 
you with the content—an unnecessary measure 
if you had actually taken the dictation. You 
may use the dictionary, while transcribing, if 
you are in doubt about the spelling of a word; 
in fact, you’ should never permit a misspelled 
word to occur in a transcript! There is noth- 
ing more annoying to a business man. “My 
secretary must be able to spell. I cannot take 
the time to correct such obvious errors as 
spelling errors. If she is in doubt about a 
word, she has a dictionary at her desk and 
should look it up. Failure to do so is but a 
lazy habit, and one that no stenographer should 
get into.” 
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Punctuate clearly, and divide words prop- 
erly. Play fair—write the letter only once. 
You will not have an opportunity to rewrite 
the letter on the job—rewriting consumes too 
much time and valuable stationery in the office, 
and makes an unfavorable first impression. 
You must not strike over letters, but you may 
erase—neatly. On this test you may allow 
three erasures without having them counted 
against you, provided they are neatly done; 
each erasure over three should be counted as 
an error. (Your other errors you can check 
up by the key to the plate, which will be pub- 
lished next month.) 

Your letter should be placed just as attrac- 
tively on the paper as possible, with margins 
of at least one inch all around the copy. 
Members of the Order of Artistic Typists will 
take especial pride in putting their artistic 
typing ability to a practical test on this letter. 
Bear in mind that the letter you are writing 
will, in selling itself, sell you to the man for 
whom you write it, just as, subsequently, it 
will sell his company to the man who re- 
ceives it. 

Letters that are smudged, written with dirty 
type, blotched with strikeovers or spoiled 
by uneven margins do not sell. There is a 
genuine feeling of satisfaction and pride in 
turning out attractively typed letters, and this, 
since it is part of your job, should be your aim; 
every letter a model of neatness, accuracy, 
and arrangement, your motto! 


Time Yourself 


With these suggestions in mind, you are 
ready to transcribe the letter. Make one 
carbon copy. Since your efficiency will be 
determined by the competence and speed 
with which you transcribe a mailable letter, 
you should time yourself on the actual work 
of transcribing—timing to begin after you 
have inserted the paper in the machine and 
are ready to strike the first letter, and con- 
tinue until you have struck the last letter of 
your initials. 

Because this is a practical test of your steno- 
graphic ability, imagine that your performance 
on it determines your fitness for the position 
as secretary to the man for whom you are 
writing the letter. 

Your transcription speed may not be more 
than 15, 20, or 25 words a minufe, but if the 
transcript is accurate and usable you have done 
a creditable job. No matter how fast you 
transcribe your notes, if the letter is not usable 
it has no production value. The average ste- 
nographer will type a usable letter at not less 
than 30 words a minute, and this is probably 
the average production scale of an office. You 
may transcribe at a higher speed. It may in- 
terest you to know that this test was given 
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to three of the stenographers in this office, 
and the results were as follows: least ex- 
perienced of them transcribed a perfect letter 
at 35 words a minute, another at 42 words a 
minute, and one of the secretaries transcribed 
a perfect letter at the rate of 50 words a 
minute—writing it in six minutes. 


Will You “Rate” the Job? 


Can you do as well as any of these? The 
notes reproduced here are not perfect from 
the standpoint of artistry—they were actually 
written from dictation—but they represent a 
good, practicable, readable style such as you 
and every student stenographer can and ought 
to be writing. This test is published this 
month with a view to enabling you to de 
termine for yourself, in some measure, what 
you will do on an official test. It is to give 
you practice of a practical kind to help you 
build confidence and skill. Since the steno- 
graphic production in an office depends largely 
upon the stenographer’s speed and _ skill in 
transcribing, it is very important that you 
acquire the maximum of efficiency in handling 
this phase of your work now. Experienced 
stenographers will find the test worthy of 
their efforts, also. 

You should not be satisfied with the results 
unless they represent the very best you can do 
Devise for yourself more projects of this kind; 
or, if you like this kind of test and want more 
of them in the magazine, ask for them. 


Here’s What One Stenographer is Doing 


“Christmas at last being over I found a 
minute yesterday to read the December issue, 
and am very much interested in answers you 
will probably receive to the article entitled 
‘Cost Per Dictated Letter.’ 

“After reading the article I endeavored to- 
day to keep track of my ‘daily dozen,’ with the 
following results: 

“Total of 22 letters dictated, actual number 
of words dictated 1,798, words written but not 
dictated 446. This ‘written but not dictated’ 
item is accounted for by the peculiar heading 
and signature used by my employers. There 
was a total of 2,244 words: a total of 113 
copies and originals made, and 14 envelopes. 
The dictation, writing, and addressing the 
envelopes consumed one hour and twenty 
minutes, including the changing of carbons, 
answering two telephone calls, and using an 
eraser twice. 

“T hope you will find plenty of room in your 
excellent magazine to publish all the answers 
you receive. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Mrs. L. M. Haslett, 
Tampa, Florida.” 
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First Fifty Schools Rush in New C. T. Tests 


¢ HAT a happy surprise awaited 

me when I opened the February 

Gregg Writer and saw that you 
are giving the C. T. tests again! My pupils 
are very much enthused about it, and keys are 
clicking to win the coveted pin.” The return 
of the C. T. has met the same glad welcome 
far and wide. The response was instant—the 
first batch of papers gave us more than the 
fifty schools and certificate winners we prom- 
ised to list! We've lost count of all the 
certificates and pins already sent out, but keep 
on coming—we want every one of you to 
qualify for the C. T. awards. 

Some of you have reported trouble in con- 
forming to the International Rules regarding 
page length in typing the C. T. test, because 
of the space required for the report at the 
top of the sheet. It was adopted to assure full 
pages. Suppose we modify it to at least 33 
lines on legal-sized paper and 27 on the ordi- 
nary 8%” by 11” size. Will that solve the 
problem? 

We are always glad to have you bring up 
such points. And just a reminder before we 
go on with the lists—don’t forget to send the 
fee with each C. T. test, whether submitted 
for certificate or pin. 


Schools First Heard From 


High School, Maine, Katherine Leeman, 
teacher 

Franklin School, Griffith, Ind., Helen Wright, teacher 

Senior High School, Fort Smith, Ark., Agnes Wright, 
teacher 

High School, Tawas City, Mich., Mrs. L. M. Forsten. 
teacher 

Mt. St. Florence Business School, Peekskill, 
York, Sister Mary of St. Martina, teacher 

Haaren High School, New York, N. Y., Martha E. 
Bowen, teacher 

Cannon’s Commercial College, Lawrence, Mass., Ed- 
ward Sheehan, teacher 

High School, White River Junction, Vt., Mildred 
Kingsbury, teacher 

Mellen High School, Mellen, Wis. 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sister M. Philip 
Neri, teacher 

Brockton Business College, Brockton, Mass., Jennie 
Barros, teacher 

Brevard Institute, Brevard, N. C., Earleene L. Poin- 
dexter, teacher 

High School, Eckley, Colo., Marcia E. Coonrad, teacher 

High School, Plainview, Nebr., Frances Enos, teacher 

High School, Hershey, Nebr., Phoebe Spence, teacher 

Merrill Commercial College, Merrill, Wis., Mrs. C. F. 
Noble, teacher 

Township High School, Carmi, Ill., Alma Lee Puckett, 
teacher 

St. Elizabeth’s School, Sister M. 
Maris, teacher 

Illinois Commercial College, Champaign, Ill., Mrs. 
J. N. Mrgudich, teacher 

MacCormac School of Commerce, Chicago, IIl., Esther 
Davis, teacher 

High School, Abingdon, Ill., Ila E. Bark, teacher 


Norway, 


New 


Baltimore, Md., 


High School, Conn., Stephen Dispense, 
teacher 

St. Katharine’s School, Baltimore, Md., Sister Mary 
Germaine, teacher 

High School, Ashland, Kans., Gladys M. 
strand, teacher 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
Lilly Schoenleber, teacher 

High School, Louisville, Il, 
teacher 

Oelwein Business College, Oelwein, Iowa, Ursula M 
Bender, teacher 

High School, McCune, Kans., Beatrice Purkey, teacher 

Keyes School of Business, Beresford, S. Dak., Glenice 
Thompson, teacher 

Township High School, Onarga, Ill., Florence Plagge. 
teacher 

High School, Madison, S. Dak., Carrie M. Hansen, 
teacher 

High School, Mountain Grove, Mo., 
teacher 

High School, Seneca, Kans., Lucile Saffer, teacher 

St. Patrick School, Perry, lowa, Sister Mary Norbert, 
teacher 

High School, Marseilles, Ill., Bessie A. Green, teacher 

Drake Business College, Elizabeth, N. J., Mildred L. 
Knight, teacher 

Pace Institute, New York, N. Y., E. Virginia Grant, 
teacher 

High School, Ansonia, Conn., Eleanor L. McNamara, 
teacher 

High School, Holdrege, Nebr., Martha Glantz, teacher 

Catherman’s Business School, Cumberland, Md., Mrs. 
Catherman, teacher 

Notre Dame School, Central Falls, 
Sister Mary Frances Alice, teacher 

High School, Hamburg, Iowa, Susie Lewis, teacher 

St. Mary School, Avilla, Ind., Sister M. Justina, 
teacher 

High School, Archbold, Ohio, S. Louise Smith, teacher 

High School, Caledonia, Minn., Blanche Nelson, 
teacher 

Community High School, 
Yutzy, teacher 

High School, Pewaukee, 
teacher 

High School, 
teacher 

High School, Divernon, Ill., Ivy Britton, teacher 

High School, Barre, Mass., Thelma L. Wight, teacher 


Ridgefield, 


Van Ord 


Margaret Woodson, 


Maude Williams, 


Rhode Island, 


Orion, Ill, Viberta N. 


Wis., Edith A. Schrub, 


Claremore, Okla., Marie Hartshorne, 


First Fifty Pin Winners 


Katherine Leeman (teacher) High School, Norway, 
Maine, 62.0 

Dorothy Weyhe, Franklin School, Griffith, Ind., 61.6 

John Montgomery, Senior High School, Fort Smith, 
Ark., 61.6 

Albert LaFrance, High School, Norway, Maine, 62.6 

Irwin Schlechte, High School, Tawas City, Mich., 65.1 

Anna D. Belmont, Mt. St. Florence Business School. 
Peekskill, N. Y., 70.9 

Harold F. Piaskowski, Providence, R. I., 64.7 

Peter Lekas, Haaren High School, New York, N. Y.. 
72.3 

Isabelle Atkinson, Cannon’s 
Lawrence, Mass., 60.1 

Florence McGuire, Cannon’s 
Lawrence, Mass., 64.2 

Ellery W. Levitts, High School, Mellen, Wis., 65.7 

Kathleen Woodley, Yonkers, N. Y., 79.2 

Christine McBeath, High School, Eckley, Colo., 63.9 

Hazel Cady, High School, Hershey, Nebr., 64.9 

Clara May Leypoldt, High School, Hershey, Nebr., 
63.8 (Continued on page 388) 


Commercial College, 


Commercial College, 
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Tests published in this issue may be used 


S and AWARDS 


until the 25th of next month 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti- 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su- 
yerior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
yecome candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ganization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 
copying. Senior tests must be accom- 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test pogcaring in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors. 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membership 
and speed test submitted for an cues 
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O. G. A. 


(This copy may be written by any student who has 
completed the first eight chapters in the Manual.) 


If you have not already won 
your O. G, A. Membership Cer- 
tificate, try your luck on this test! 


You hold in your hands the future, and 
can do whatever you will with your years 
if only you begin right now. Dream the 
dreams of youth, see the great visions, yes, 
but do not fail to work like fighting fire to 
make those visions real. Set your minds 
on high things and you can bring them to 
pass. Give the best in you, even while doing 
the very small tasks put before you to do 

It is good to know that you are fitting 
yourselves for work, because that brings 
more real fun in life than anything else 
yes, even than playing, or falling in love, 
or things like that. You can get more solid 
satisfaction out of it every day in the week 
and every week in the year than from any 
thing else 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


With so many of you almost 
ready for your first jobs, we are 
giving you this month some hints 
to office workers. Supply your 
own title, and paragraph the matter 
as you copy it. Single space. 


The importance that should be placed on 
the quality of being orderly and systematic 
cannot be overestimated. Office work in its 
very nature consists of masses of detail 
The smallest detail may be of great impor 
tance; a transposed figure in a price quota- 
tion, an unnecessary delay in replying to a 
letter, may be appalling in its consequence 
No volume of detail can be satisfactorily 
cared for unless it is marshalled into orderly, 
smoothly operating channels. While we may 
be impatient with the card-catalog type ot 
mind, that is to say, the kind of person who 
is interested in systems for their own sake, 
who lapses into ecstasies at the sight of an 
ingenious office mechanism, we must not at 
the same time undervalue these things in 
the scheme of running an office. In a busy 
office, each mail brings in a new quantity of 
detail, each clerk is busily at work creating 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by &. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


Charlie again threw his hat, so to speak, with his Indian relatives and 
friends. They were his people and it was perfectly natural that he should 
decide to go back to the easy life of the reservation,’ now that his brief and 
exciting career as a jockey was over. And so that evening found him 
riding away over the plains into the sunset with them. The Indians rode 
well into the night toward their native* village before stopping to make 
camp. The landscape was bathed in the clear, bright light of a full moon 
when the little band finally stopped to make camp. It was very cold and 
brush and wood* were quickly brought for fires and the evening meal pre- 
pared. After each had eaten his fill, the men sat around on the ground 
smoking their pipes until the fires died down. Then they wrapped them- 
se/ves* in their blankets and prepared to sleep. Only the occasional crackling 
of the fire, as a small spark flitted skyward, broke the silence that brooded 
over the little camp. Softly from out the stillness® Charlie Curtis’ old Indian 
grandmother came and sat by his side. 


To tell you something about this courageous woman who now wrinkled 
and gray exercised such vital influence over his young life,® requires quite 
a few capital letters and I know that this is a typewriting test, but the 
important part she played that night in shaping the career of the young man 
who was always to remember her counsel‘ as the turning point of his life, 
makes her interesting to us, and we shall want to know something more 
about her. She was the daughter of the old Chief White Plume of the Kaws, 
whose following * lived easily when the Buffalo herds guaranteed a plentiful 
food supply. When a young maiden she met a French voyager, who had 
drifted out to those regions, and married him. To them alittle daughter® was 
born who later became Charlie’s mother. When this half-Indian maiden 
grew to womanhood there came to trade with the natives an American 
pioneer of English stock whose name was Curtis. He fell in!° love with the 
beautiful girl and married her. It was their son at whose side old Julie now 
sat swaying and singing softly on this bright, moonlight night. 


He was awakened from his sleep by hearing!! crooning—the crooning 
that he knew so well in his baby days. Under the stars Julie Poppin sat and 
talked to her grandson in her native Kaw. She told him that the glory of 
his white relatives was far!* beyond that of the blanket Indians. She pointed 
out to him that his life was now at its turning point, and that he would 
either return to the reservation and become a blanket Indian or go back to 
his!* father’s people with a chance at all there is good in this world.— 
(2,668 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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more detail. Confusion, delay, and error are 
the natural outcome unless there is at the helm 
a person who can calmly and expertly classify 
and arrange, who can expedite without hustle 
and bustle, who can keep the decks clear. 
Such a person must, perforce, be possessed 
of a mind which picks up a subject and in- 
stinctively places it in the proper bin or cup- 
board of his mind. His habits must be orderly 
and systematic. You can quickly tell from 
his personal appearance and the condition of 
his desk whether he has this requisite. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


Make up a letterhead and arrange 
the following copy as a letter to the 
manufacturer from some prominent 
firm using this machine. Note Mr. 
Smith’s suggestions about placement 
im the article on Design in Type- 
writing (page 383). 


(Date and address) Dear Mr. (name): To 
say that we are pleased with our Rotaprint 
installation is putting it mildly. The increased 
production which we have attained is excep- 
tionally gratifying and the saving which we 
have effected by installing the Rotaprint has 
far surpassed our expectations. Reproductions 
of charts and tracings for which we have for- 
merly been paying $2.75 to $3.25 for the first 
hundred copies and 40 cents to 60 cents for 
additional hundreds we are now able to pro- 
duce for $1.75 for the first hundred and from 
15 cents to 20 cents for each additional hun- 
dred. We not only use the Rotaprint for 
reproducing line work, but have done excep- 
tional halftone work on these machines. In 
this way we can produce certain pages which 
heretofore have cost us $11.50 a page at the 
cost of $3.75, or a saving of $7.75 a page. We 
take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
service you have given us in connection with 
these machines and our supplies. (Sign your 
name as superintendent of the advertising de- 
partment, Printing-Distribution Division) 
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Part II 


The manufacturer decides to send 
out a facsimile of the testimonial 
letter and with it a circular giving 
the names of other prominent users. 
Set up the following copy in attrac- 
tive form, listing the users alpha- 
betically by city or by name if you 
can display them better that way 
than by state. 


Do You Want $85,000 a Year to increase 
your business? How Are You Going to Get 
It? (name of firm you used for your letter) 
Saves $85,000 a Year with Rotaprint—and 
here is a list of some other users of our 
machines—keen, quick to use new money- 
saving profit-making improvements:  Cali- 
fornia, los Angeles—Southern California Tel- 
ephone Company. Connecticut, New Haven— 
Sargent & Company. District of Columbia, 
Washington—U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Navy Yard. Georgia, Atlanta— 
South Eastern Underwriters’ Association. Illi- 
nois, Chicago—Butler Bros.—Pullman Car 
Manufacturing Company. Indiana, South 
Bend—Studebaker Corporation. Maine, Rum 
ford—Oxford Paper Company. Massachusetts, 
Framingham—Dennison Manufacturing Com 
pany. Michigan, Detroit—General Motors 
Corporation. New Jersey, Newark—New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Company. New York, 
New York—American Can Company—Sin- 
clair Oil Company; Rochester—Eastman Ko- 
dak Company; Schenectady—General Electric 
Company. Ohio, Cincinnati—Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company; Dayton—National Cash 
Register Company—Wright Acronautical 
Field; Middletown—American Rolling Mills; 
Toledo—Toledo Police Department. Pennsyl- 
vania, East Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company; Philadelphia 
—Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania; Swiss- 
vale—Union Switch & Signal Company. Learn 
the Advantages of Rotaprint. Write now for 
particulars (address of makers of Rotaprint). 


[These tests are good only until May 25, 1931.) 


Mountains of Mail! 


XAGGERATED! Well, perhaps, but that 

is the way those O. G. A. contest papers 
looked on the final day of the contest—piles 
and piles of them coming in with each mail 
delivery. And with the regular monthly tests 
to be handled too you can imagine how much 
more than normal is the amount of work that 
falls on each member of our staff. 

If you are waiting for a report on some of 
your specimens, have patience! Give us more 
than the usual time to get out those certificates 
and awards. Special lookups only make 


further delay, as you can readily understand, 
and we are counting on your indulgence again 
this year to help us over the Contest rush. 

We wish all of you could see the splendid 
writing the O. G. A. papers disclose this year. 
Club after club of fine specimens—better on 
the average than in any previous contest! And 
this steady improvement from year to year 
makes the work well worth while, doesn't it? 
We are as eager as you to know the outcome, 
and are digging in with zest to level the moun- 
tains of mail. It's hard work but great fun! 
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Principal Cities of the United States 


(75,000 population or over) 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y 
Allentown, Pa 
Altoona, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltumore, Md 
Bayonne, N. J 
Berkeley, Calif 
Binghamton, N.Y 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Ohio 
Charlotte, N.C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Ii! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich 

E! Paso, Tex 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Erie, Pa 
Evansville, Ind 
Fall River, Mass 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Gary, Ind. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hartford, Cona. 


- & 


Houston, Tex 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N.J 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fia. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N.Y 


Norfolk, Va. 


Ss Oakland, Calif. 


enw 7 _O Oklahoma City, Okla 


Omaha, Nebr. 


bo —Q__ Pasadena, Calif. 
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Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Peoria, Lil 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Portland, Oregon 
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Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Saint Joseph, Mo. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
Saint Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Trenton, N. J 


o~_© Tulsa, Okla. 


GOP cam 


Utica, N.Y 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
ilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N.Y 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Design in Typewriting 
By Harold H. Smith 


“Design is the selecting and arranging of material for the purpose of use and beauty 
When a thing is useful, it is artistic; when it is beautiful, it is artistic; when it is both 
it has compassed the fullest and most complete idea of art quality.” 


appreciation of the importance of art 

in everyday life, it is not surprising that 
business people have turned their attention to 
the possibilities of artistic design in business 
papers and correspondence. Every sheet ot 
typewritten material produced in a business 
office has two important purposes: (1) to con- 
vey a message of some sort; (2) to carry 
conviction to and to bring about the desired 
action on the part of the reader. 

The business letter, for instance, is often 
likened to a salesman who represents his con- 
cern and product upon his visits to prospective 
and actual customers. Everyone knows that a 
careless, shabbily dressed salesman does more 
harm than good and seldom secures orders. 
On the other hand, a neat, well-dressed, 
smooth-speaking salesman with a likable per- 
sonality will usually accomplish his purpose. 

So it is with the business letter, the tabu- 
lation of important figures, a suggested con- 
tract or specification, and even the manuscript 
submitted to a publisher. If any of these are 
carelessly typed they will ordinarily fail in 
some degree to accomplish the mission upon 
which they are sent; but, if they are neatly 
and artistically arranged, they will at least 
bring the reader a sense of satisfaction and 
open-mindedness when he first looks at them, 
thus predisposing him to a favorable consider- 
ation of their contents. 


A S the modern world has come to a fuller 


When is a Letter Artistic? 


An art teacher once asked me, “How do 
you know when a letter is artistically ar- 
ranged?” My answer was, “I judge that a 
letter is artistically arranged when it appeals 
to my sense of beauty.” 

She then asked me, “But might not some- 
one else think that same letter inartistic ?” 
I had to agree that that had been my ex- 
perience. 

She then directed my attention to a few 
of the principles of design which had been 
applied by outstanding leaders in the field of 
art to the problems of designing dresses, mil- 
linery, accessories, furniture, bridges, build- 
ings, and the thousand and one things used 
in the modern world. As she unfolded these 
relatively few and simple principles, I became 
convinced that my students could profitably 


use them in their typewriting work. She was 
invited to address the various classes as- 
sembled for the purpose, and from that moment 
there was never any difficulty with the ar- 
rangement of typed material. Through the 
years many have studied and enlarged upon 
this problem until it is possible to describe 
the underlying principles for the benefit of all 
typists. This we shall attempt to do. 
Purpose 


The typist must always bear in mind that 
his product has two purposes. The first and 
most important has already been mentioned— 
its message. This we shall call a part of its 
use value. 

The second purpose may be 
its art value—its ability to produce a feeling 
even of attraction, in the 
is hoped, in favorable 
This last represents the 


described as 


of satisfaction, 
reader; resulting, it 
action upon his part 
remaining part of its use value. 

These two values are closely related. The 
dictator is responsible for the actual expres- 
sion of the thoughts and ideas contained in 
the message, which are extremely important 
in bringing about the desired action. The 
artistic side is too often neglected. Many 
otherwise worthwhile ideas have found a final 
resting place in files or wastebaskets because 
the writer either did not know or did not care 
whether his messenger, the typewritten page, 
was shabbily or neatly dressed. 

When a stenographer corrects 
matical error of his employer and when he 
displays a piece of work artistically on the 
page, he is engaged in one and the same thing— 
creating a sales force with personality. 

All of the principles. to be discussed deal 
with the art value, but some of them, particu- 
larly the principles of emphasis and unity, 
have direct bearing upon the use value of any 
typed page. Anything which makes the mes- 
sage easy to comprehend has use value. By 
employing the devices which will be described 
for emphasizing important points in a letter, 
the typist can assist in increasing the use value 
of his work. By proper arrangement so as 
to convey the feeling of unity, he can also 
increase the use and art values by helping the 
reader to keep his mind on the really im- 
portant parts of the message. 


a gram- 
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In achieving the art values the typist must 
understand the principles of unity, balance, 
and emphasis. These will be discussed after 
a few remarks upon the general nature of 
the problem. 


Principles 


Before the typist can plan the arrangement 
of his material he must know about how much 
space it will require and he must consider the 
nature of the paper to be used. He can de- 
termine the amount of space after a little 
experience by estimating the approximate 
number of standard five-stroke words and de- 
ciding whether it is to be single, double, or 
triple space. This will indicate whether a 
portion of a page or several pages are 
required. 

The paper will generally fall into two 
classes, either plain paper of conventional size 
or printed letterheads, billheads, etc. 

The typist is limited greatly by whatever 
printing appears on the sheet and by the con- 
ventional lines of business forms. Sometimes 
he finds it next to impossible to produce an 
artistic effect because of the inartistic arrange- 
ment of the letterhead or other printed matter, 
but he must do his best. 


Controlling the Mass 


If the finished product is thought of as a 
picture in a frame it is much easier to deal 
with it. Everyone knows that there is some 
relationship between the picture and its frame. 
Wide margins, carefully chosen colors, tones, 
and shapes, and good balance and unity with 
proper emphasis all enter into the general 
effect of a good picture. We must start with 
the principal features of the mass. 

In planning the mass, consideration must be 
given to the shape, color, and tone of the 
material on the sheet, both printed and typed. 

Consideration must also be given to the 
position of the divisions of this mass on the 
page—the letterhead or other printing, the 
body of the letter, and the appendages, which 
include all the other formal parts of the letter 
or typed material, such as subject, inside 
address, salutation, complimentary close, sig- 
nature, and dictator’s and stenographer’s ini- 
tials. In the case of manuscript and tabular 
work, these divisions include titles and sub- 
titles, column headings, descriptive material, 
columns, ete. 

The spacing of the material on the page, 
both vertically and horizontally, is important. 
This includes the question of margins, spacing 
between lines, and general placement of the 
divisions of the material. 

Shape-—All varieties of paper likely to be 
used for typing fall into two classes as to 
shape—vertical or horizontal panels. That is, 
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theme paper, letterheads and their variations 
upon which the typed material is arranged 
with the lines running across the narrow 
side are held before the eye in a vertical posi- 
tion. Those typed across the long side of the 
paper form horizontal panels. 

Any mass appearing on a vertical panel 
looks best when it reflects the vertical shape; 
and horizontal panels should contain hori- 
zontally shaped masses. These are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations at A and B. 
In order to appreciate what happens when the 
shape of the typewritten mass does not “echo” 
the shape of the framing sheet, study C in the 
illustration. This shows the effect of placing 
a horizontal panel upon a vertical background. 
Illustrations A, B, and C contain the same 
material, the last two being displayed identi 
cally as to length of line and spacing be 
tween lines. 

Use single spacing and longer lines to give 
typed masses a horizontal shape, and double 
spacing and shorter lines to give them the 
vertical shape. This is illustrate’ well by F 
which contains the same material as D and 
E, yet because of its shorter lines gives a 
more satisfactory, because vertical, impression 
than they do. 

This “echoing” of the dominant shape of 
the sheet in the typed material is often car- 
ried into the letter itself. For instance, if 
the address is blocked, the complimentary 
closing, signature, and official title usually 
look better if they are also in block style. 
See I and compare it with H. If the date is 
of the indented, two- or three-line style, it 
often looks better to have the inside address 
indented and the closing portions indented 
or balanced. 

Color—The same regard should be paid to 
color as we find in modern industry. A black 
ribbon produces work that harmonizes with 
almost any letterhead or printing. Many 
firms use typewriter ribbons that match the 
color of their letterheads; for instance, a 
blue ribbon on letterheads printed in blue. 
It is not considered good taste to use a second 
color in typing except in occasional cases 
for the purpose of emphasis. 

Tone.—Careful attention should always be 
paid to the uniformity and intensity of the 
typed impressions. If they are the result of 
using a worn ribbon or of an uneven touch, 
the effect is to create a feeling that the work 
has been carelessly done. Sometimes a uni- 
form light tone of typing looks very well 
with a vivid letterhead, but usually it is better 
to make the typing harmonize in tone with 
the intensity of the other printing on the 
sheet. The use of very vivid typing im- 
pressions with a light tone of print in the 
letterhead results in emphasizing the letter. 
At times this may be desirable, but more 
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often it will give the appearance of two 
pictures in one frame. This is not good 
practice. The secret is, therefore, when using 


a fresh ribbon to strike the keys somewhat 
more lightly than usual; and when using an 
old ribbon to strike more heavily than usual. 
Try to secure medium or lightly inked ribbons 
and do not use them too long. 


Unity 


In order to control unity to bring out the 
art values, it is important that the typed 
material on the page should hang together. 
This necessitates linking all material, in- 
cluding printing and typed matter, into a 
single pleasing picture, for good taste decrees 
that two pictures may not be mounted in 
one frame. For that reason, simple manuscript 
is perhaps the easiest to arrange and tabula- 
tions are the hardest. 

Some letterheads are artistic lend 
themselves easily to the purposes of the in- 
telligent typist, while others hardly can be 
said to have been designed at all and more 
nearly represent a child’s effort to display 
his toys haphazardly before the eyes of all 
comers. The main thing to be remembered 
in connection with the control of unity is 
that the reader should gain a distinct im- 
pression that he is dealing with a single, 
well-ordered problem rather than with a 
jumble of ideas and situations. 

What has already been said with regard 
to position, shape, divisions, spacing, color, 
and tone of the mass applies with equal force 
when unity is considered. Let us expand one 
or two of these items: 

Position—A study of Illustration D shows 
that the letterhead appears to be entirely 
separate from the typewriting. There are two 
pictures in the frame. This impression is 
enhanced by the fact that the white space 
between the inside address and the letterhead 
is wider than the lower margin. This the 
eye detects. The same material, unchanged 
in spacing, looks better when placed higher 
on the sheet, as in E. This permits the date 
line to function as a connecting link directing 
the sweep of the eye from letterhead to letter 
and vice versa. 

The position of both letters on the page is 
better than it might otherwise be if the lines 
were not of the same length as the printing 
in the letterhead. This adds another con- 
necting link, creating the sense of unity 
on the sheet. The same thing is illustrated 


and 


in a different way in H and I as compared 
with G and J. All contain the same number 
of spaces in the body of the letter and letter- 
head, yet H and I are definitely linked with 
the horizontal lines in the letterhead while in 
G and J an attempt has been made with 
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scant success to link the entire letterhead 
with the body of the letter. The truth is that 
this letterhead, like so many in use, is not 
artistically designed. It embodies a vertical 
in opposition to a horizontal panel. Such a 
contrast destroys unity, and the typist does 
well to select one or the other as his guide. 

Shape—It is often possible to increase the 
feeling of unity in typewriting by “echoing” 
the shape of the letterhead or of some dis- 
tinct part of it in the typed material. This 
may be done by using single instead of double 
spacing in the typing, or vice versa; by 
shortening or lengthening lines; etc. 

Illustrations D and E echo the horizontal 
shape of the letterhead. FE, in particular, 
has a better bottom margin. Using the same 
letter as in D and E, we find that by short- 
ening the lines a little, as in F, a more 
vertical effect is obtained, which is in con- 
sonance with the vertical shape of the sheet. 

Similarly, in G, H, I, and J, we have letter- 
heads giving mainly an impression of verti- 
cality. Illustration G, which is double spaced, 
and J, which is single spaced, both have long 
lines and are not nearly so attractive as H 
and I, which have short lines and are single 
spaced, because they bring out the vertical 
feeling and emphasize it; while the letters in 
G and J give the impression of a horizontal 
panel which is contrasted with the vertical panel 
in the letterhead and with the vertical shape 
of the sheet itself. In H, the balanced closing 
lines at the bottom impress one as essentially 
vertical; but in G and J the indented closing 
gives a horizontal feeling as the eye swings 
down and to the right. Model I emphasizes 
the vertical feeling even more because of its 
uniform block style. The reader recognizes 
that the letter is a subtle “echo” on a larger 
scale of the figure in the left corner of the 
letterhead and of the sheet itself. 


Balance 


Balance is closely linked with unity and 
mass. Sometimes the signature of a firm or 
individual is so poorly placed and displayed 
as to draw the eye of the reader continually 
to it and away from the message. This is 
a violation of the principles of unity and of 
balance; and is a distorted use of emphasis. 

Sometimes one side of a letter greatly 
overbalances the other side—notably the ex- 
treme block style (see K) where everything 
from the date through to the stenographer’s 
initials is started flush with the left margin. 
This may be all right if the purpose of the 
letter is to shock the reader into giving his 
attention. It can be compared with the effect 
of a freak suit of clothes worn by a salesman. 
Such an extreme procedure should never be 
adopted unless it can be justified, and there 
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is always the danger that the form of the 
letter will impress the reader more than its 
contents, just as the customer may remember 
the extravagantly dressed salesman longer 
than his mission—not always with great re- 
spect for his taste. 

Balance is secured mainly by manipulating 
the position and shape of the material on the 
page and by distributing the dark and light 
areas correctly as far as possible. The color 
and tone of the typed material also play a 
part in maintaining balance. A badly worn 
typewriter ribbon will produce work of weak 
tone which can easily be overshadowed by a 
vivid letterhead. It is only necessary to state 
the question in order to see how ridiculous 
this situation is. “Which is more important— 
the letterhead or the message?” 

The Optical Center—In determining bal- 
ance use is made of a_ well-known fact, 
namely, that anything always looks better 
when the center of its mass is somewhat 
above the true center of the background mass 
against which it appears—as a picture in a 
frame, for instance. The eye is better pleased 
with this arrangement. The point t's re- 
ferred to is called the optical center. In 
determining the center of the printed and 
typed mass, all the printing and typing on 
the page must be considered as a_ single 
unit. 

Compare D and F. Although the center of 
the printed and typed mass in D is above the 
true center of the sheet, it is not sufficiently 
so. In F, which is placed only four spaces 
higher on the page with a further adjust- 
ment upward of the date line, the typed mass 
seems more satisfyingly situated around the 
optical center. 

If attention is not paid to arranging the 
mass of typed material so that, together with 
the other printing on the page, it centers near 
or slightly to the right of the optical center, 
the effect will be to throw the sheet out of 
balance and to cause the reader to feel that 
either the letterhead or the typing is mis- 
placed. 

Study the illustrations on page 384 and 
judge each for yourself in this respect. 

As a matter of fact, the optical center can- 
not be determined mathematically. The tone 
and mass of the printing and typing exert 
a “pulling effect” toward the darker and 
larger one of the two. Also, a small mass 
near the edge of the sheet, or well sur- 
rounded by white space, offsets much larger 
masses nearer the center, or not so well set 
out by white space around them. In this 
way, the dictator’s and stenographer’s initials, 
if well set out, balance the longer and larger 
date and title lines. It is more correct to 
refer to the “apparent optical center.” For 
the sake of simplicity we shall disregard this. 
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The Greek Law of Proportion.—Notwith- 
standing the many limitations which use 
values impose upon the typist, there are many 
times when he can make a piece of work 
more attractive by observing the Greek Law 
of Proportion as some modern artists have 
called it. There is no record to show that 
the Greeks actually stated this rule? but those 
who have studied Greek art in its many forms 
have determined that it was a guiding prin- 
ciple. 

‘Briefly stated, it is that “one thing is in 
proportion to another thing when it is more 
than half and less than two-thirds of the 
other thing.” 

The Greek Law means that one line (or 
margin) is in proportion to another when it 
is more than half and less than two-thirds 
as long as that other line (or margin). It 
applies equally to solids and to surfaces, to 
skyscrapers and to small pieces of furniture, 
to the lines and divisions in a window or 
door, and to those in a dress or an automobile 
It applies to the relationship between para- 
graphs in a letter, to the lines in the letter 
as compared with those in the letterhead, 
to the white space between letterhead and 
date as compared with the white space be- 
tween date and the body of the letter. It 
permits of many variations within its limits 

This law is variously stated. Some emi- 
nent artists regard one thing as in proportion 
to another similar thing when their relation 
ship is “difficult for the eye to detect.” 

Margins. —While a safe rule to follow is 
to make all margins equal, there is no ques 
tion but that more pleasing effects can be 
obtained by placing the material on the sheet 
so as to make the bottom margin wider than 
the other margins. 

On a vertical panel, for instance, the 
bottom margin should be widest, the top 
margin next in width and in proportion to 
the bottom margin. The side margins should 
be smallest, equal, and in proportion to the 
top margin. When a letterhead or other 
printing appears on a sheet, the top margin 
is fixed, but the typist can see to it that the 
bottom margin is equal to or wider than 
the side margins. This is a very important 
point. F, for instance, would be considerably 
improved if it were moved up on the sheet 
one or two spaces because its bottom margin 
would then be noticeably wider than its 
side margins. 

It is permissible to make the right margin 
narrower than the left margin, and in that 
case the bottom margin looks best when it 
is at least as wide as the left margin. See 
H and I. 

On a horizontal panel or sheet the bottom 
margin should again be the widest, but the 
side margins come next, and, finally, the top 
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margin should be the narrowest. Here again, 
the typist is limited—usually in such a way 
as to maintain the general relationship. Busi- 
ness offices use far fewer half sheets and 
three-quarter sheets than they used to. Most 
work is done on full-sized letter paper in the 
vertical panel form. 

It can fe seen from this explanation that 
the result of observing these relationships 
between margins will always be to center 
the mass of the typed material somewhere 
near the optical center of the sheet. 

Even where other artistic considerations 
stamp an arrangement as poor, if the bottom 
margin is widest, the work will be displayed 
near the optical center and will be fairly 
acceptable. This is why the practice of many 
firms requiring stenographers to type uni- 
formly long lines is not so reprehensible as 
it might seem. Provided a good lower margin 
is observed, such letters present a fairly satis- 
factory appearance. In the case of short 
letters, however, this plan often results in the 
letter appearing as a horizontal panel against 
the vertical background of the sheet on which 
it is mounted. 


Emphasis 


It will be seen that this is closely related 
to all of the preceding principles. General 
emphasis of the letter is gained by observing 
each of them. In addition, special emphasis 
is gained by certain devices such as the use 
of a unique or well set ovt position, shape, 
color, or tone; by the use of capitals, under- 
score, and both vertical and horizontal spacing. 

The main thing to remember is consciously 
to emphasize by these means the things that 
are to be emphasized, and to try to prevent 
emphasis upon the less important parts of 
the material on the page. 

The principle of emphasis demands that 
the eye of the reader shall be attracted to 
and held upon the really important part of 
the message. As a general thing it is better 
to have this emphasis somewhere near the 
optical center because that is the natural 
focussing point for the eye; but often em- 
phasis can best be secured by violating this 
printiple or any of the principles of unity 
and balance in such a way as to shock the 
reader into attention. 

Of course the typist is greatly limited in 
achieving this aim because the dictator fre- 
quently and very correctly places the most 
important part of a letter at the end. As 
stated in the opening paragraphs, the use 
values must always take precedence over the 
art values in a typist’s work. While he has 
some leeway in determining paragraphs and 
some freedom in the arrangement of such 
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items as the subject of the letter, the use of 
capitals, etc., he must first of all reproduce 
the message as the dictator desires. 

The practical ideal toward which the typist 
must strive is always to realize the greatest 
use values plus as many art values as he can 
contrive to weave into his work without 
wasting time and energy. 


First Fifty 
Schools Rush in C. T. Tests 


(Concluded from page 378) 


Eloise Rusch, Merrill Commercial College, Merrill, 


Wis., 68.6 

Veronica Walker, Merrill Commercial College, Merrill, 
Wis., 66.3 

Mary Clemente, Merrill Commercial College, Merrill, 
Wis., 66.1 

Anna M. Wagner, St. Elizabeth's School, Baltimore, 
Md., 70.1 

Margaret E. Albrecht, St. Elizabeth’s School, Balti- 
more, Md., 65.4 

Jennie McGinn, St. 
Md., 63.1 

Joseph F. Macari, Denver, Colorado, 64.7 

Virginia Gruner, MacCormac School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Ill., 70.9 

Rita Jackson, MacCormac School of Commerce, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 65.7 


Elizabeth’s School, Baltimore, 


School, Baltimore, 


Agnes Garden, St. Katharine’s 
Md., 63.3 

Marie Frank, St. Katharine’s School, Baltimore, 
Md., 64.4 

Dorothy Paulus, St. Katharine’s School, Baltimore, 
Md., 64.4 

Dolores Moller, St. Katharine’s School, Baltimore, 
Md., 67.3 


Freda Watkins, High School, Ashland, Kans., 68.3 

Vivian Pike, High School, Ashland, Kans., 69.4 

Ruby Harmon, High School, Ashland, Kans., 61.8 

Rebecca Hill, High School, Ashland, Kans., 62.4 

Beulah Randall, High School, Ashland, Kans., 63.8 

Helen M. Ihde, Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 71.1 

Marjorie Quinn, Northern State Teachers 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 66.0 

Margaret Woodson, teacher, High School, Louisville, 
Ill., 60.0 

Frances Palmer, Oelwein Business College, Oelwein, 
Iowa, 65.1 

Louise Palmer, Oelwein Business College, Oclwein, 
Iowa, 62.6 

Ruth Robbins, 
Iowa, 60.6 

Daurice Redden, High School, McCune, Kans., 71.6 

Doris Jean Hotaling, Township High School, Onarga, 
Ill., 60.7 

Katherine Ferrell, Caney, Kans., 68.4 

Dorothy McLeod, High School, Madison, S. Dak., 67.1 

Robert McDonald, High School, Madison, S. Dak.., 
66.0 

Nora Turner, High School, Mountain Grove, Mo., 60.6 

Fred Lane, St. Patrick School, Perry, Iowa, 66.0 

Verna Klepp, High School, Marseilles, Iil., 62.9 

Aleta Rhines, High School, Marseilles, Ill, 80.4 

Vera Cerveny, High School, Marseilles, Ill., 76.6 

Lillian Bregartner, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y., 
75.1 


College, 


Oelwein Business College, Oelwein, 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 








—— 





HE shorthand 
movement in Bel- 
gium received a 


distinguished honor 
when Albert, King of 
the Belgians, presented 
his autographed picture 
to La Revue Sténo- 
graphique Belge, of 
Brussels. 

We in this country do 
not realize how great 
an honor it is for a sub- 
ject in a monarchy to 
receive an autographed 
picture of the ruler. 

This reminds us of 
the story of some great 
singer, whose name we 
do not recall, who ap- 
peared at a “command 
concert” at the court of 
the late Czar Nicholas 


used as a prize in the 
shorthand contest held 
in connection with the 
great German shorthand 
convention at Berlin. 


—La Revue Sténo- 
graphique Belge, 
Brussels, Belgiwm— 


N the early days of 

touch typing, there 
used to be considerable 
dispute about what they 
would call the new 
method. Among other 
names, it was called, 
“the ten-finger method.” 
In the accompanying 
picture reproduced from 
L’Etoile Sténographique 
de France, we see a new 
method—a twenty-finger 





of Russia. After the 
concert the Czar ex- 





method. There would 
certainly seem to he 
economies in sight, par- 








pressed his pleasure at 
the artist’s performance 
and graciously asked 
what gift he would 
like as a recompense. 
The artist, wishing to show that he appre- 
ciated the honor that had been bestowed on 
him in singing before the Emperor, and trying 
to show that no financial return was desired, 
said he would be quite happy if the Czar would 
autograph a picture for him. The courtiers 
were astounded at what they regarded as the 
artist’s audacity in requesting such a thing, 
which was usually given only to the very 
highest in the land. 

Sensing from the look of consternation on 
the faces of those around him that he had said 
something wrong, the artist “backed out” 
gracefully and eventually received a diamond 
ring instead of the picture. 

This calls to mind, too, the gracious act of 
President von Hindenburg last year in giving 
a personally signed picture of himself to be 


A French Cartoonist’s Suqgestion 
for Getting Out Rush Mail 


ticularly in typing form 
letters. With a little 
coérdination this new 
method would enable the 
typist to turn out two letters at a time instead 
of one! Now if we can only find some method 
of utilizing the potenial typing capacity of the 
centipede, the day of the electric typewriter 
will be at an end. 


—L’Etoile Sténographique, Lille, France— 


A* time goes by the protagonists in the 
recent war are one by one issuing their 
memoirs and in almost every volume of these 
memoirs we find that shorthand and short 
hand writers have played a prominent part in 
some important incident. 

Recently the Prince von Bulow, formerly 
Chancellor of the German Empire, published 
his memoirs. He tells of the incident which 
has been so often discussed—of the Emperor 
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William II addressing his troops at Bremer- 
haven on June 27, 1900. The troops were 
leaving for China to protect German citizens 
in China during the Boxer Rebellion. The 
Emperor told them to show no mercy, to take 
no prisoners. He reminded them that a thou- 
sand years before, the Huns under Attila had 
created a tradition of ruthlessness which made 
their name still formidable, and he told his 
troops to conduct themselves in China so that 
for a thousand years the name of Germany 
would be feared. 

Von Bilow, then Chancellor, immediately 
saw the disastrous results which would ensue 
from the widespread publicity such an utter- 
ance was sure to bring. He ordered the 
newspapers not to print the report of the 
Emperor's speech until it had been edited. The 
suppression of the undesirable sections of the 
address was so well accomplished that the 
Emperor on reading the newspaper reports 
expressed regret that they had omitted the 
finest passages of his address. 

However, one small newspaper did publish 
the verbatim text of the Emperor’s harangue. 
It seems that one of the editors of this little 
paper, seated unnoticed on a nearby roof, had 
made a stenographic report of all the Emperor 
said. His paper published the complete report 
before the Chancellor could suppress it. 

When the great war broke out this utterance 
of the Emperor was recalled and was used 
largely in Allied propaganda. It was because 
of this that the Germans were so often referred 
to during the war as the “Huns”—all because of 
one shorthand writer hidden away on a rooftop. 


—Le Sténographie Illustré, Paris, France— 


T is with the greatest regret that we record 

the passing of what has been, to the best 
of our knowledge, the only stenographic mag- 
azine published on the African continent. 
Owing to the retirement of M. Delgueil, the 
director, no further copies of his review, 
La Sténographie Pratique, will be issued. 

We have never seen an issue of La Sténo- 
graphie Pratique without finding at least one 
or two things for this department, and the 
last issue is no exception. M. Delgueil tells 
us here about the most astonishing spelling 
bee that has ever come to our attention. It 
seems that the Emperor Napoleon III and the 
Empress were in a gathering with the states- 
man Metternich and his wife, Mérimée (the 
author of Carmen), Feuillet (whom we do not 
know, but should, I suppose), and Alexandre 
Dumas, whom everybody knows. Someone in 
sport proposed the spelling match. The ac- 
count does not say so explicitly, but in view 
of the fact that no score is given for Mérimée, 
apparently he was the one who dictated the 


selection chosen. We refrain from reprinting 
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the selection on the assumption that, being in 
French, most of you could not spell it anyway. 
But you may take our word for it that it is 
as described by the editor, “strewn with 
orthographical difficulties.” 

The Emperor, with 45 errors, was saved 
from being the foot of the class only by the 
fact that the Empress made 62 errors. Mme. 
Metternich came through just ahead of the 
Emperor, making 42 errors. The literary men, 
whom you might reasonably expect to do 
well in a spelling test, did not shine especially, 
the great Dumas making 24 errors. The 
statesman Metternich, writing in a language 
not his native tongue, made the best score, 
only three errors. 

As the test consisted of an article of some- 
thing like 200 words chosen to embrace as 
many difficult combinations as possible, you 
can see that a record of only three errors is 
very good indeed. The editor records the fact 
that Dumas was very much vexed and com- 
ments quietly, “Well, he might have been!” 

Emperors and empresses can afford to be 
careless with their spelling, but we lesser 
mortals had best be careful. 


—La Sténographie Pratique, Algiers, Africa— 


OR the benefit of those of us who may 

sometime cross the ocean, a Grecian short- 
hand enthusiast, living in Athens, has given 
complete and detailed instructions for the 
tourist in Athens desirous of seeing what is 
probably the oldest shorthand inscription in 
existence. This is on a stone from the 
Acropolis, at least 2,400 years old. 

This good. Samaritan, Mr. Hudaverdoglu- 
Theodotos, was moved to supply this infor- 
mation, overlooked by the ever-watchful 
Baedeker, because a German enthusiast, after 
having searched vainly through the Athenian 
museums, on his return to Germany published 
an article telling of his disappointment. Mr. 
Hudaverdoglu-Theodotos records that even 
the shorthand reporters in the Grecian Parlia- 
ment in Athens did not know of the existence 
of this stone, just as they say that the only 
people in the United States who have never 
climbed up the Statue of Liberty are those 
born on Manhattan island. 


—La Vérité Sténographique, Paris, France— 


N this country we are so accustomed to the 
use of the typewriter that it is hard for us 
to realize how reluctantly some old-world 
countries are bringing themselves to admit the 
typewriter on equal terms with longhand. 
There has been some question recently in 
France as to just what parts of a check must 
be written in longhand and just what parts 
(Continued on page 394) 
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Shorthand in Other Lands 


(Concluded from page 390) 


it is permissible to typewrite. The French 
law reads that “The date of the day the check 
is drawn must be written in full and by the 
same hand which wrote the check.” This has 
always been interpreted to mean that the date 
must be written in longhand, the purpose of 
this provision being to enable anyone to com- 
pare the writing on the signature with the 
writing on the date to be sure that the date 
has not been changed. 

Two cases are cited in which the court says 
specifically “the date of the check must not be 
typewritten.” Le Dactylo points out, though, 
that a typewritten date does not invalidate the 
check. It merely means that if the check 
should be involved in court proceedings, it 
would be regarded with suspicion. 

The French law also provides that a check 
must be written in indelible ink. This part of 
the law, too, has been a source of trouble to 
French business men, and recently the French 
Minister of Commerce and Industry has al- 
lowed it to be understood that the law would 
not in the future insist on the use of in- 
delible ink. 

The editor refers to the more liberal usage 
in the United States, but concludes by saying 
that even in the United States the signature 
of the check must always be written in long- 
hand. We wonder if he has seen the multiple 
signature devices in use here whereby a man 
by signing one check actuates a number of 
pens, which simultaneously sign a number of 
other checks with the identical signature. The 
latest development is a machine which signs 
checks with a facsimile signature in the absence 
of the signer. This machine must be carefully 
safeguarded and locked. However, such a 
machine has become a necessity, as the burden 
of handsigning checks is altogether too heavy 


in many large corporations issuing many 
thousands of checks every week—sometimes as 
high as ten thousand checks a day. 

Another provision of the French law which 
seems a little strange to us is that a last will 
and testament must be written by the hand of 
the testator. An interesting case arose because 
of a man who with his own hands wrote his 
will on the typewriter, signing it with pen and 
ink. He left a valuable collection of tapestries 
to his native city, Marseilles. His heirs con- 
tested the will on the ground that it did not 
comply with the provisions of the French law. 
The court decided that the city should have 
the tapestries because the will had been written 
“by his own hand.” 

The editor rather implies that the decision 
might have been due to the fact that the city 
was involved. However, a series of such cases 
will eventually relax the stringency of the rule. 
—Le Dactylo, Privas, France and Le Secré- 

taire Commercial, Nancy, France— 


LSEWHERE in this department we men- 

tion the discontinuance of the only steno 
graphic magazine coming to us from Africa. 
We are glad, now, to sound a more hopeful 
note. After a long eclipse the Stenograf 
Polski, of Warsaw, Poland, has resumed pub 
lication and once more restores Poland to our 
list of exchanges. 

Accompanying the first issue of the revived 
magazine was a cordial letter from its director, 
Antoniego Wojnara. Needless to say, we 
wish Mr. Wojnara and the Stenograf Polski 
every success. We were especially interested 


in the issue just received because the front 
cover has a picture of Lindbergh's plane flying 
across the Atlantic and of the skyline of 
New York with the Statue of Liberty. 
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and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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The Making of a Profession 
No. 1—The C.S.R. 


E have long looked upon reporting 
as a profession. Its nature and its 
rigid requirements make of it a pro- 


fessional activity no less absolute than, per- 
haps, the recognized profession of law or of 
medicine. The reporter cannot be a business 
man and sell his transcript on an open market ; 
nor can he indulge himself as a pure artisan 
and labor when and under what conditions 
he chooses. His place is somewhere in be- 
tween these two categories. His is the skill 
of an artisan, and he must sell his product to 
live, but in both respects his liberty of action 
and his skill are governed by legal and pro- 
fessional codes. By all the rules of logic and 
of common sense, he is a professional man. 
Of late years he has come to realize it himself, 
and from that knowledge has come increased 
dignity to himself and a corresponding benefit 
to the public. 

Yet, until we as reporters do more than 
convince ourselves that our standards are dis- 
tinctly professional—until we educate the pub- 
lic itself to that same point of view—we shall 
never reap the full reward, in the way of 
dignity and financial return, that must come 
with a public recognition of our standards. 
Much progress has already been made toward 
this end in recent years. Organization has 
done much to lay the groundwork; but organi- 
zation is only the cement, and not the brick 
or the marble. 


The C. 8. R. Law First Step 


Our greatest single effort toward achieving 
professional standing has been the passage in 
many states of the C. S. R. law. This is a 
real, intelligent start. Neither medicine nor 
law was a profession until the state began to 
curb commercial and superstitious practices, 
and set up and enforce standards that the 
membership itself could never have enforced 
unaided. The C. S. R., we think, is the founda- 
tion upon which the future recognized pro- 
fession of reporting must build. Unfortunately, 


in some states the law has not received the 
support of reporters that was expected, with 
the result that little good so far has come 
from its passage. This is perhaps a natural 
reaction. 


Lack of Support Nullifies Effect 


In practically every state, when the statute 
was inaugurated, all practicing reporters re 
ceived their C. S. R. degree under blanket 
authority, without the necessity of meeting the 
prescribed requirements. But it was not ex- 
pected, by simply passing legislation and call- 
ing a group of shorthand writers Certified 
Shorthand Reporters, that overnight their 
status would be changed or that they would 
be better reporters for the degree. Whatever 
the education and equipment of the blanketed 
members, whether high or low, they were only 
the nucleus of the new profession. The full 
professional prestige of the craft was to come 
from the newer members, who came in meeting 
the full requirements of the law. Not that 
they would be better reporters necessarily than 
the untested ones, but they would carry with 
them a professional atmosphere, as possessing 
the state’s certification that they had by actual 
test met certain professional requirements. 

The difficulty has been that very few new 
reporters have made the effort to meet the 
state requirements. Lucrative positions are 
still open to any reporter, without the neces- 
sity of submitting himself to the C. S. R. test. 
Many who could easily meet the requirements 
have not availed themselves of the privilege; 
and others who could never pass have still 
entered the reporting field, occupying positions 
alongside full-fledged C. S. R.’s. In one case, 
the whole structure of the law has been 
weakened through lack of support on the part 
of the competent reporters themselves; in the 
other, the same haphazard, unprofessional 
system of recruiting has tended to keep the 
profession upon the same indifferent plane that 
it occupied before. 
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C. 8S. R. Requirements Little Enough 
to Demand 


It is argued by some that the C. S. R. re- 
quirements are too stringent and unnecessary ; 
by others, that they are arbitrary and have no 
real application to the requirements of com- 
petent reporting. For the first objection, the 
requirements are certainly not too stringent; 
if anything, they should be raised rather than 
lowered—that is, if we still have in mind the 
object of elevating ourselves to a professional 
standing. 

There is, however, more than a modicum of 
truth in the complaint that the standards, 
especially the educational standards, are arbi- 
trary; but any definite educational requirement 
in a field demanding the skill that reporting 
does is likely to be arbitrary. A line must 
be drawn somewhere, and any formal standard 
in a profession made up of such a mixture of 
skill and judgment as is reporting would 
necessarily be arbitrary. 

A four-year college course, which is pre- 
requisite to medical training, does not ipso 
facto make a man a better doctor. In many 
instances, that same time would be better spent 
on post-graduate medical training; yet the 
requirement does guarantee that the general 
intelligence of the medical profession rates, 
at a minimum, a college degree. It guaran- 
tees that, however poor a doctor the member 
might be, he is not nearly so bad as he would 
be without the benefit of a college education. 
He possesses a certain prescribed standard of 
culture that is bound to enhance whatever 
technical or professional skill he is capable 
of acquiring. 

A high school diploma is little enough to 
expect in the way of a formal academic edu- 
cation on the part of a prospective reporter. 
As a matter of fact, it is safe to say that 
before he ever becomes a competent reporter, 
his cultural equipment must be quite on a par 
with that of the average doctor or lawyer. 
It may not be so profound as that of the 
lawyer, but it must be more varied and more 
alive to the changing tides of popular in- 
struction. All this latter he must of necessity 
acquire somehow, whether in school or through 
his technical training—through his shorthand 
skill itself. He would save much time by 
getting a part of it in the classroom. 


That Matter of High School Credit 


The one practical difficulty in the matter of 
meeting the C. S. R. requirements is that 
some states do not credit the student with the 
two years that he spends on his shorthand 
course in high school. Today the vast ma- 
jority of students learn shorthand in high 
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school; they study it in the business course 
during their junior and senior years. Thus, 
although they are duly graduated and receive 
their diplomas, yet when they come to apply 
for C. S. R. credit, they discover that only 
their two years of academic training count 
toward the educational requirements that they 
must meet. In order for them to secure full 
credit, they must go back to school and make 
up the necessary two years of credit. This 
works a hardship in many cases, because but 
few students start out deliberately to enter 
the reporting ranks. It is only when they 
have left high school, acquired business 
experience and through years of practice dis- 
covered within themselves the germ of a re 
porting ambition, that they think of the 
C. S. R. Then they learn for the first time 
that, however well equipped they may be in 
other respects, they must go back to school 
to make up the necessary credits. 


Professional Standing 


Frankly, we believe that there is so little 
difference in cultural value to students of high 
school age, as between a business course and 
an academic training during the junior and 
senior years, that those last two years can 
well be credited to the prospective reporter 
without detriment to either the prestige of the 
profession or the educational system of the 
State. 

Yet, we do not hesitate to say that, as be 
tween removing the educational test altogether, 
as some have urged, and the rigid holding of 
applicants to the legal standards, we are in 
favor of maintaining the standards, however 
arbitrary they may appear to be. We shall 
never rate full professional standing until our 
membership as a whole is held to some pre- 
scribed standards that include both techyical 
and cultural attainment. 


C. S. R. Certificate Should Base 
All Credentials 


We feel, too—accepting the C. S. R. as a 
prototype of the standards desired—that the 
first qualification for appointment to any re- 
sponsible court position should be a C. S. R. 
certificate. This to be entirely aside from 
every other necessary qualification. The Civil 
Service examination and rating would continue 
to be entirely independent of the C. S. R.; 
any writer of shorthand may be eligible to 
take and pass the Civil Service examination, 
but appointment to a responsible court should 
be made by the appointing authorities from 
those successful candidates who, in addition, 
have met the first requirement of being a 


Certified Shorthand Reporter. 
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The Telephone-T ypewriter—the Typist’s New Friend 


(Continued from page 352) 


headquarters are located at Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and Wyoming, while the zone head- 
quarters for the middle twenty-one counties 
of the State is located in Harrisburg, to- 
gether with the general headquarters of the 
system. A complaint originating in one of 
the zones is telephoned or telegraphed to 
zone headquarters, where it is sent to all 


“General Broadcast.” In perhaps five minutes 
every one of the hundred or more receivers 
has typed out a report of the crime. If the 
officers are on the job—and most of them 
are—the bandits are almost certain to be appre- 
hended before they get far away from the bank. 

It works well in cases of less serious crimes 
The patrons and the proprietors of a certain 
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Map showing the gigantic system now in use in Pennsylvania 


stations in that zone and also to Harrisburg; 
if Harrisburg thinks it of state-wide impor- 
tance, it goes out over the entire system. 

This is the way the system often helps catch 
criminals: 

A car drives up to the bank in some small 
town. Two masked bandits enter the bank 
and hold up the officials, rob the vault, and 
escape to the car, where an accomplice is 
ready at the wheel. In a few seconds more 
they are vanishing in a cloud of dust up the 
highway. When the bankers recover their wits 
they call the chief of police, knowing he has 
available the facilities of the system. The 
chief quickly telegraphs or telephones all avail- 
able data to his zone headquarters, giving as 
good a description of the bandits and car as 
is available. Zone headquarters, within a few 
minutes, has sent the word to every station in 
the zone and to Harrisburg; the Harrisburg 
operator flashes it over the system in a 


restaurant in Pittsburgh were surprised by 
two daring bandits one morning, held up and 
robbed. The criminals escaped, but someone 
trailed them and noted that they had boarded 
an express for the East just pulling out of the 
Pittsburgh station. The crime was reported 
to the telephone-typewriter headquarters in 
Pittsburgh and flashed forth. The receiver in 
the barracks of Troop “A” of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police at Greensburg recorded the 
message at 9.20 a.m. The express would pull 
into the Greensburg station in ten minutes. 
A detail was dispatched and when the train 
arrived they captured the bandits, all armed 
heavily and carrying a suit case filled with 
ammunition. These men admitted that they 
had not only committed the crime that morn- 
ing but that they had perpetrated some forty 
like “jobs” in the Pittsburgh district. 

And thus it helps the police. 

Yes, it is a wonderful machine, but— 
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it still requires the “human touch” to put it 
into action, intricate and marvelous as its 
mechanical make-up may be. So don’t become 
excited and think that it will take the place 
of stenographers or typists! On the other 
hand, we venture to predict that it’s going to 
make more jobs for them in the very near 
future, as its use becomes more general and 
the demand for operators increases. While 
one of its advantages is that anyone can oper- 
ate it after a fashion, if need be, the fact re- 
mains that the trained typist, especially the 
“all-fingered brand” will make a great deal 
better operator than one using the famous 
“hunt and pick” system. 

Without a doubt, the telephone-typewriter 
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is the most economical and efficient means of 
handling a large volume of communications 
requiring speed and accuracy with permanency. 
Its cost is not prohibitive where the business 
justifies its installation, and I believe it will 
soon become an indispensable piece of modern 
office equipment. 

For these reasons it behooves the student of 
commercial branches to become as well in- 
formed as possible concerning the telephone- 
typewriter and its uses. The office in which 
you accept your first position may not have 
a telephone-typewriter, but again it may. 

At any rate, let’s number it among our 
“friends” that help make our work lighter 
and our services more efficient! 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” 
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